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LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 12, 1856, 


POPIANA. 
Colley Cibber turned out of the House of Lords. 
Can any reader of “N. & Q.” throw light upon the 
incidents referred to in the following lines? They are 


printed as a broadside on a single leaf, with the half- 
penny stamp impressed upon it. 


“ v7 n 
Upon the Poet Laureat’'s being expelled the House | “ On George Faulkener’s promising to have the Dean of 


of Lords. 

#C r (the wonder of a brazen Age), 
Always a Hero, off or on the stage, 
The other day, in courtesy, affords 
His lovely Phyz to grace the House of Lords; 
Quite free from pride, he humbly condescends 
To treat the very smallest Peers, as Friends : 
With sneer or grin approves each grave debate, 


And smiles when Brother Dukes support the | 


State: 
On the learn'd Bishops Bench, looks kind —— 
enough, 
And offers good Lord King a Pinch of Snuff. 
Whilst thus he rains his Favours on the Crowd, 
An old rough Earl his swift destruction vow'd ; 
Regardless of th’ Imperial Crown he wore, 
Regardless of the Bays and Brains he bore, 
A Voice as hoarse as Sutherland’s gave Law, 


And made the King, the Fop, The Bard with- | 


draw. 
O C——-r, in revenge your wrath forbear, 
This once your stupid, stingless satire spare, 
And with duil panegyrick daub each Peer : 
Like rhyming Bellman’s Ghost haunt their 
abodes, 
And frighten them with Birth or New Year 
Odes. 


If banished thence, you still may shine at | 


, 
There P——rs and Scoundrels equally resort ; 
Unmatched in all, Superiors never fear ; 
But since you'r Peerless scorn the name of Peer. 


“London: Printed for J. Jenkins, near Ludgate. 
Price (on stamped paper) 2d.” 

Is the incident on which this satire turns recorded by 

any contemporary writer? or is there any mention of it 

in the Journals of the House of Lords? Cc.L.8 


Portrait of Swift.—Faulkener printed an 
edition of Dean Swift’s Works in 1734. To the 
volume which completes the set is prefixed a full- 
length portrait of the Dean seated in a chair, 
about to be crowned with laurels; at his feet, in 
supplicating attitudes, the daughters and children 
of Ireland, and a table spread with coin, which 
may be understood to be “ Wood's Halfpence.” 
At the bottom there is the motto, — 

“ Exegi Monumentum Zre perennius.” — Hor, 











The plate seems to be a good likeness of the 
Dean, and altogether a well executed subject. 
No engrayer’s name appears on it. Query, Can 
any ot your correspondents inform me who he 
was! 

It has often struck me that the following, ex- 
tracted from a Collection of Jests, printed at 
Edinburgh by R. Fleming, 1753, may have some 
relation to the plate, but I haye never been able 
to connect the two, 


St. Patrick’s Effigies prefixed to the New Edition of his 
Works, from a Copperplate done by Mr. Vertue. 
“Tn a little dark room, at the back of his shop, 
Where poets and criticks have.din’d on a chop, 
Poor Faulkner sat musing alone thus of late, — 
* Two volumes are done — it is time for the plate; 
Yes, time to be sure. But on whom shall I call 
To express the great Swift in a compass so small ? 
Faith, Vertue shall do it — I’m pleas’d at the thought, 
Be the cost what it will, the copper is bought.’ ; 
Apollo o’erheard, who, as some people guess, 
Had a hand in the work, and corrected the press, 
And pleas’d he replied, ‘ Honest George, you are right, 
This thought was my own, howsoe’er you came by’t; 
For tho’ both the wit and the style is my gift, 
Tis Vertue alone can design us a Swift.’” 


G. N. 


Curll and the Westminster Scholars. — The fol- 
lowing additional illustration of the satirical print 
which forms the subject of a Query by Grirrin 
(1* S. v. 585.), and which is rightly described by 
S. Wnson (1* S. vi. 348.) as referring to an affair 
between Curll and the boys of Westminster School, 
seems worth making a note of. It is from The 
Grub Street Journal, vol. i. p. 128. : — 


“ The following Copy of verses is taken from the Carmina 
Quadragesimalia ( vol. i. p. 118.), to which a transla- 
tion is subjoined : — 

* An cause sint sibi invicem Cause ? Affr, 

“ Authore invito, tenues mandare libellos, 

Furtivis solitus Bibliopola typis, 

Ultores pueros deceptus fraude maligna 
Sensit ab excesso missus in Astra sago: 

Nec satis hoc; mensa late porrectus acerna 
Supplicium rigide fert puerile schole : 

Jam virge impatiens pueris convitia fundit ; 
Vicinique crepat jurgia nota fori. 

Flagra minas misero extorquent repetita ; minasque 
Quo magis ingeminat, vapulat ille magis. 


* Whether Causes can be mutual? Aff. 

“ Much had piratic Mun by pamphlets got, 
For print he would, if authors would or not. 
By vengeful boys decoyed, he takes ten flights 
From blanket, loftier than from Grub Street Hights. 
Nay more: stretch’d out at length on maple board, 
Feels boyish pains in rigid schools abhorred, 
Impatient of the rod, ‘ Ye dogs uncivil,’ 
He cries, ‘ by I’ll sue you to the devil.’ 
Lashes loud threats extort: in greater store, 
The threats flie out, the wretch is lashed the more, 


* Mr. Bavius objected against the impropriety of trans- 
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lating ‘lat® porrectus,’ by ‘stretched out at length.’ But | 
Mr. Mevius vindicated it by saying, that one of the | 
agents had assured him that the patient was stretched | 
out at length, as well as in breadth; and therefore the 
translator, as well as the author, might chuse which he 
pleased.” 
Let me add a Query: Where did Curll 
Ss. ° ° th’ oration print 
Imperfect with false Latin in’t?” 

—the offence for which it is stated he was subjected 
to such dishonourable treatment. M. N.S. 





Warburton. — Among the books formerly be- 
longing to Samuel Rogers, and now on sale by 
Willis and Sotheran, is a copy of Dr. Johnson's 
Table Talk, 1785, “ with the following severe verse 
on Warburton written by Mr. Rogers on the fly- 
leaf : ” 

“ He is so proud that should he meet 
The twelve Apostles in the street, 
He'd turn his nose up at them all, 
And thrust our Saviour from the wall.” 

Are these verses by Rogers, or merely copied 
by him from some contemporary satire? 5S. W. 


DOUCE’S MS. NOTES. 


The following notes by this learned antiquary 
are in a copy of R. Gaguin’s Grandes Croniques, 
fol., Par. 1514, which former] 
and is now in the Douce Collection in the Bod- 
leian Library, Oxford. 

“ Gaguin’s Gesies Romaines, printed by Verara, with- 
out date, in folio. This is not the Gesta Romanorum, as 
somewhere stated, but a compilation of the Roman history 
‘lown to the time of At the end of his pro- 
logue he speaks of the tournaments and ‘joustes & ou-~- 
trance’ that he had seen in England and in the court of 
Burgundy. The work begins with Hasanibal’s being 


made emperor of the Carthaginians, and ends with Scipio’s | 
Then follow various matters on he- | 


triumph at Rome. 
raldry, as the origin of Montjoye king-at-arms, manner 
of electing an emperor, duke, viscount, &c., observations 
2 war, &e.; account of justs in England and Burgundy, 
ee.” 

“At the end of the Roman history is a large cut, 
copied, I think, from some fine illumination of which I 
have a drawing (from Rive’s work, in outline). On the 


belonged to him, | 





left a Gothic chapel, on the outside arms of France on a | 


shield, inside a bishop anointing a kneeling and naked 
person. This in front. Behind, a bishop baptizing a 
child. On the right hand of the print, King Clovis put- 
ting a Roman army to flight, cLovis roy on his horse- 
trappings. Behind, a hermit bringing a new shield with 
three fleurs-de-lis, instead of the old arms on the king’s 
breast, viz. three * * *(?) On a hill the hermit 
receives this shield from an angel, a bird attending with 
the ampoulle in his mouth. In the back-ground pillars 
with images on them (as in a large painting at Somerset 
House of H. P. and Sowers) (?), and a king and queen 
standing near them.” 
“ On Knight Bannerets. 

“ Where a tenant has served long in war, and has land 

enough to maintain fifty gentlemen, he may lawfully 





raise his banner, and on the first battle he may bring a 
pennon of his arms, and require of the constable or mar- 
shal to be made banneret, which if granted, the trumpets 
are to announce it, and then the tails of the pennon are to 
be cut, in order to be carried with those of others either 
above or below barons,” 


“ Mode of ordering a Battle ‘ par eschelles,’ i.e. squadrons. 


“ The ceremony at the combat at lists is very curious. 
The regulations themselves, made by Thomas, Duke of 
Gloucester, High Constable for Rich. II, are given :— 
‘Et si la dicte bataille est cause de traison, celluy qui est 
vaincu et descomfit sera desarmé dedans les lices, et par 
le comandement du conestable sera mis en un cornet, et 
en reprehencion de luy sera traisné hors avec chevaulx 
du lieu mesme ou il est ainsi desarmi parmy les lices 
a ay au lieu de justice ou sera decolé ou pendu selon 
usaige des pays, Ja quelle chose appartient au mareschal 
voir par fournir par son office et le mettre a execution.’ 

“ N.B.— The hanging and beheading was confined to 
cases of treason; in a simple affair of arms the disabled 
party was only disarmed and led out of lists. 

“* Ci finist he gestes romaines et les statuts et ordon- 
nances des heraulx darmes, translaté de latin en francois 
par maistre Robert Guaguin general de lordre des Ma- 
turins.”— No date, but pr. by Ant. Verard in folio, Brit. 
Mus.” 

“Gaguin died at Paris in 1501. 
to 1499, 

“Gaguin entreprit un ouvrage qui dans onze livres 
comprend V’histoire de douze siécles. Rien ne manqua & 
Gaguin que le génie pour étre un bon historien; car ses 
frequentes ambassades et les livres de la bibliothéque de 
Louis XII lui procuroient tous les secours qui pouvoient 
lui étre necessaires.” — Carlencas, Hist. des Belles Lettres, 

. 826.” e 
“a See an excellent character of Gaguin in the Recreations 
Historiques, tome ii. p. 184.” 

“See in Chevillier, Origine de l'imprimerie de Paris, 
p. 157., an account of the dissatisfaction expressed by 
Gaguin at the inaccuracy of the first edition of his work.” 

“See Meusel, Bibl. Hist., tom. vii. p. 9.” 

“Gaguin was librarian to Louis XI., Charles VIIL, 


and Louis XII.” 
W. D. M. 


His history extends 


GENERAL LITERARY INDEX :— ALLEGIANCE, ETC. 
(Continued from 2” S, i. 487.) 


“ The Controversial Letters, or the Grand Controversie 
concerning the Pope’s Temporal Authority between two 
English Gentlemen; the one of the Church of England, 
the other of Rome. 4to. London. 1673-75.” 

“ History and Vindication of the Irish Remonstrance, 
&e. 1661. Reprinted, fol. Lond., 1674. 

“A Letter to the Catholics of England, &c. &c. &c. 
By Father Peter Walsh. 8vo. Lond., 1674.” 

“ England’s Independency upon the Papal Power his- 
torically and judicially stated, out of the Reports of Sir 
John Davis and Sir Edw. Coke. By Sir John Pettus. 
4to. Lond., 1674.” 

“ Some Considerations of Present Concernment; how 
far Romanists may be trusted by Princes of another Per- 
suasion. By Henry Dodwell. 8vo. 1675.” 

“ A Seasonable Question, and an Useful Answer; con- 
tained in an Exchange of a Letter between a Parliament 
Man in Cornwall and a Bencher of the Temple, London. 
Lond., 1676.” 

“The Jesuits’ Loyalty, in Three Tracts, written by 
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them agent the Oath of Allegiance, with the Reasons 
of Penal Laws. 1677 (?).” 

“ Answer to Three Treatises pavlished under the Title 
of ‘The Jesuits’ Loyalty.’ 4to. Lond., 1678.” 

“ An Account of the Growth of Popery, and Arbitrary 
Government in England; more particularly from the 
long Prorogation of Parliament of Nov. 1675, ending 
the 15th Feb. 1676, till the last Meeting of Parliament, 
the 16th of July, 1677. Fol. Lond., 1678. Reprinted 
in ‘State Tracts’ in 1689.” 

“ Popery, or the Principles and Positions approved by 
the Church of Rome (when really believed and practised), 
are very dangerous to all, and to Protestant Kings and 
Supreme Powers more especially pernicious and incon- 
sistent with that Loyalty which (by the Law of Nature 
and Scripture) is indispensably due to Supreme Powers. 
A Thomas Barlow, Bishop of Lincoln. 4to. Lond., 

79.” 


“ Brutum Fulmen, or the Bull of Pius V. against Q. 
Elizabeth, with Observations and Animadversions. By 
the Same, 4to. Lond., 1681.” 

“ The King-Killing Doctrine of the Jesuits, translated 
from the French. By Peter Bellon. 4to. Lond., 1679.” 

“The Jesuits’ Catechism according to St. Ignatius 
Loyola for the Instructing and Strengthening of all those 
which are weake in that Faith. Wherein the Impiety of 
their Principles, Pernitiousness of their Doctrines, and 
inigalty of their Practises are declared. 4to. Lond., 

79.” 


“The Jesuits Unmasked; or Politick Observations 
upon the Ambitious Pretensions and Subtle Intreagues of 
that Cunning Society. Presented to all High Seeen 
o. Seaso nable Discourse at this Time. 4to. Lond., 

iJ. 

“ Christian Loyalty ; or a Dyscourse, wherein is asserted 
that just Royal Authority and Eminency, which in this 
Church and Realm of England, is yielded to the King. 
Especially concerning Supremacy in Causes Ecclesiastical. 
Together with the Disclaiming all Foreign Jurisdiction ; 
and the Unlawfulness of Subjects Taking Armes against 
the my By William Falkner. 8vo. Lond., 1679.” 

“ An Exact Discovery of the Mystery of Iniquity as it 
is now in practice among the Jesuits and other their 
Emissaries. With a particular Account of their Anti- 
christian and Devillish Policy. 4to. 1679.” 

“The Case put concerning the Succession of the D. of 
York. With some Observations upon the Political Cate- 
chism, the Appeal, &c., and Three or Four other Libels. 
2nd edit. enlarged. [By Sir Roger L’Estrange.] Lond., 
1679.” 


“ Seasonable Advice to all true Protestants in England 
in this present Posture of Affairs. Discerning the pre- 
sent Designs of the Papists, with other remarkable Things, 
tending to the Peace of the Church, and the Security of 
the Protestant Religion. By a Sincere Lover of his King 
and Country. 4to. Lond., 1679.” 

“A Seasonable Memorial in some Historical Notes 
upon the Liberties of the Press and Pulpit, with the 
Effects of Popular Petitions, Tumults, Associations, Im- 

stures, and disaffected Common Councils, To all good 

ubjects and true Protestants. 4to. Lond., 1680.” [By 
Sir Dear L’Estrange, partly in favour of the succession of 
the Duke of York. 

“Three Great Questions concerning the Succession, 
and the Danger of Popery. Fully examined in a Letter 
to a Member of the present Parliament. 4to. 1680.” 

“The True Protestant Subject, or the Nature and 
Rights of Sovereignty discussed and stated. Addressed 
to the Good People of England. 4to. Lond., 1680.” 

“ A Seasonable Address to both Houses of Parliament 
concerning the Succession, the Fears of Popery, and Ar- 
bitrary Government. 4to. 1681.” 
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“ A Conference about the next Succession to the Crown 
of England. By R. Doleman. Reprinted, 1681.” 

“ The Case of Protestants in England under a Popish 
Prince, if any shall happen to wear the Imperial Crown. 
4to. 1681.” 

“ Loyalty asserted, in Vindication of the Oath of Al- 
legiance. 8vo. 1681.” 

“A Dialogue between the Pope and a Phanatic con- 
cerning Affairs in England. By a Hearty Lover of his 
Prince and Country. 4to. Lond., 1681.” 

“Ursa Major et Minor, shewing that there is no such 
Fear as is factiously pretended of Popery and Arbitrary 
Power. Lond., 1681.” 

“No Protestant Plot, or the present pretended Con- 
spiracy of Protestants against the King and Government 
discovered to be a Conspiracy of the Papists against the 
King and his Protestant Subjects. (By Antony Ashley 
Cuoper, Earl of Shaftesbury.) 4to. Lond., 1681.” 

“A Letter to a Friend containing certain Observations 
upon some Passages which have been published in a late 
Libel, intituled, The Third Part of No Protestant Plot; 
and which do relate to the Kingdom of Ireland. 4to. 
Lond., 1682.” 

“ Last Efforts of Afflicted Innocence; being an Account 
of the Persecution of the Protestants of France, and a 
Vindication of the Reformed Religion from the Aspersions 
of Disloyalty and Rebellion charged on it by the Papists, 
translated from the French by W. Vaughan. 1682.” 

“ The Loyalty of Popish Principles examined iu answer 
to a late Book entitled ‘ Stafford’s Memoirs.’ By Robert 
Hancock. 4to. Lond., 1682.” 

“The Judgment of an Anonymous Writer concerning 
these following particulars: 1. A Law for Disabling a 
Papist to Inherit the Crown, &c. &c. The second edition, 
4to. Lond. 1684.” 


This was first published in 1674 under a dif- 
ferent title: see Biographia Britunnica, Suppl., 
p. 95.,2.D. Dr. Geo. Hickes was the writer. 


“The Royal Apology, or Answer to the Rebel’s Plea, 
wherein the anti-monarchical Tenents, first published by 
Doleman the Jesuit, to promote a Bill of Exclusion against 
King James. Secondly, practised by Bradshaw and the 
Regicides in the actual Murder of King Charles the Ist. 
Thirdly, republished by Sidney and the Associators to 
Depose and Murder his Present Majesty, are distinctly 
considered. With a Parallel between Doleman, Brad- 
shaw, Sidney, and other of the True Protestant Party. 
4to. Lond., 1684.” 


Watt ascribes this work to Sir R. L’Estrange as 
well as to Assheton. 


“The Apostate Protestant. A Letter to a Friend, oc- 
casioned by the late reprinting of a Jesuit’s Book about 
Succession to the Crown of England, pretended to have 
been written by R. Doleman. By Edw. Pelling. 4to. 
Lond., 1685,” 


The first edition was published in 1682. As- 
cribed by Watt to Sir R. L’Estrange also. 


“ Remarks upon the reflections of the Author of Popery 
misrepresented, &c., on his Answerer; particularly as to 
the deposing Doctrine, &c. &. By Mr. Abednego Seller. 
4to. 1686.” 

“Popery anatomized; or the Papists cleared from the 
false Imputations of Idolatry and Rebellion. 4to. 1686.” 

“ An Answer of a Minister of the Church of England to 
a Seasonable and Important Question proposed to him by 
a loyal and religious Member of the present House of 
Commons, viz., What Respect ought the true Sons of the 
Church of England in point of Conscience and Christian 
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Prudence to bear to the Réligion of that Charch, whereof 
the King is a Member. 4to, Lond. 1687.” 

“ How the Members of the Church of England ought 
to beliave themselves under a Roman Catholic King, with 
reference to the Test and Penal Laws. By a Member of 
the same Church. 12mo. Lond., 1687.” 

“The True Test of the Jesuits, or the Spirit of that 
Society disloyal to God, their King, and Neighbour. 4to. 
Amsterdam, 1688.” 

“The Jesuits’ Reasons Unteasonable. Or Doubts pro- 

ed to the Jesuits upon their Paper presented to Seven 
ersons of Honour for Non-Exception from the common 
favour voted to Catholics. 4to. 1688.” 

“The True Spirit of Popery, or the treachery and 
cruelty of the Papists exercised against Protestants in all 
ages and countries when Popery hath the upper hand. 
4to. 1688.” 

“An Impartial Query for Protestants, viz. Can Good 
come out of Galilee, or can a Popish Ruler propagate the 
Reformed Religion. 4to. 1688.” 

“ The Obligation resulting from the Oath of Supremacy 
to assist and defend the Prerogative of the Dispensative 
Power belonging to the King. Fol. 1688.” 

“ Allen’s (Will. alias Col. Titus) Killing no Murder, 
proving it lawful to killa Tyrant. 4to, 1689.” 

“ Ascham’s (Anthony) Seasonable Discourse of what is 
lawful during the Confusions and Revolutions of Go- 
vernment. 4to. 1689.” 


First published in 1649. 

“Brutus (Junius) Vindici® contra Tyrannos; or, @ 
Defence of Liberty against Tyrants, or of the Prince over 
the People, and of the People over the Prince, translated. 
4to. 1689.” 

The translation was first published in 1648. 
The original is by some ascribed to Hubert Lan- 
gut, by others to Theodore Beza. It was trans- 

ated by Walker, the presumed executioner of 
Charles I. 

“Sidney Redivivus, or the Opinion of the late Colonel 
Sidney as to Civil Government. 4to. 1689.” 

See tracts relative to the Revolution in 1688. 
BistioTuecAr. CHEeTHAM. 





SERJEANTS’ RINGS: MR. JUSTICE PRICE. 


I was in hopes this subject would have been 
continued (vide 1* S. v. 563.), and that as correct 
a list as could possibly be obtained from your nu- 
merous correspondents would have appéared in 
your valuable columns long ere this: As a small 
contribution towards so desirable an object, I beg 
to hand you the following motto selected by Robert 
Price, Esq., of Foxley, co. Hereford, for his pre- 
— rings on being made serjeant-at-law in 
1702 : 

* Regina et Lege gaudet Britannia.” 

As a note to the foregoing, the following par- 
ticulars of this excellent judge may not prove un- 
interesting. He was made attorney-general for 
South Wales in 1682, and elected an aldernian of 
the city of Hereford. Sat in the remarkable par- 
liament of the same year when the Act of Exclu- 





sion was brought in, against which he voted. If 
1683, Recorder of Radnor. After thé death of 
Charles IL, in 1684, was steward to her majesty 
Catherine, the queen-dowager. Elected town 
clerk for the city of Gloucester in 1685. —— 
counsel at Ludlow, under James II., in 1686. In 
1695, he strenuously and successfully opposed the 
exorbitant grant which the king, William ITIL, 
roposed to confer on his favourite, the Earl of 
Portland. In 1702, was made one of the Barons 
of the Exchequer; in which Court he presided 
nearly a quarter of a century. And on the death 
of Mr. Justice Dormer in 1726, he succeeded him 
in the Court of Common Pleas, where he presided 
till his death, which took place at Kensington on 
Feb. 2, 1732, in his seventy-ninth year. He was 

buried at Yazor, in the county of Hereford. 
What relation was he to the present Sir Robert 

Price; Bart., of Foxley in that county ? 

J. B. Wurrsorne. 


ee 


PLAY BY ST. PAUL’s BOYS AT GREENWICH, 1527. 


In his recently-published History of England, 
Mr. Froude makes an extract from an old MS., 
which he introduces in 4 manner that would lead 
to the belief that it had never before been pub- 
lished. 

It had been used by Mr. Collier in the Annals 
of the Stage, and connected by him with the same 
passage from Hall. With those unacquainted with 
the fact, Mr. Froude’s language might deprive 
Mr. Collier of some of the praise that belongs 
to him for the compilation of his extraordinary 
book, which, while it is the evidence of his wonder- 
ful industry, is also its best monument. 

His History of England bears unmistakeable 
evidence of truthfulness, but unfriendly critics 
might say that in this case Mr. Froude has shown 
a want of candour. 

As I cannot think it such, I would place the 
coincidence on record in “ N. & Q.,” that a future 
misunderstanding may be avoided. 

At p. 62. vol. i., Mr. Froude says : 

«“ As I desire in this chapter not only to relate what 
were the habits of the people, but to illustrate them also, 
within stich compass as I can allow myself, [ shall tran- 
scribe out of Hall a description of a play which was acted 
by the boys of St. Paul’s School in 1527, at Greenwich, 
adding some particulars, not mentioned by Hall, from 
another source.* ° 

Here follows the passage from Hall, at the con- 
clusion of which Mr. Froude continues: 

“So far Hall relates the scene, but there was more in 
the play than he remembered, or cared to notice, and J 
am able to complete this curious picture of a pageant once 





* The Personages, Dresses, and Properties of a Mi ai 
Play, acted at Greenwich, by Command of Henry VILL. 
Rolls House MS. 
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really and truly a living spectacle in the old Palace at 
Greenwich, by an inventory of the dresses worn by the 
boys, and a list of the dramatié persona. 

“The schoolboys of St. Paul’s were taken down the 
river with the master in six boats, at the cost of a shilling 
a boat; the cost of the dresses and the other expenses 
amounting in all to sixty-one shillings. The characters 
were, — 

“ An orator in apparel of cloth of gold. 

“ Religio, Ecclesia, Veritas, like three widows, in gar- 
ments of silk, and suits of lawn and cypress. 

“ Heresy and False Interpretation, like sisters of Bo- 
hemia, apparelled in silk of divers colouts. 

“The heretic Luther, like a party friar in russet da- 
mask and black taffety. 

“ Luther’s wife, like a frow of Spiers in Almayn, in red 
silk,” &c. 


At p. 107. vol. i. of the Annals of the Stage, 
published five-and-twenty years ago, Mr, Collier 
thus introduces the same passage : 


“The original account by Richard Gibson, in his ewn 
writing, giving a variety of details regarding this extra- 
ordinary exhibition, is now in my hands*; and although 
he was evidently an illiterate man, and wrote a bad hand, 
and although the paper is considerably worm-eaten, the 
whole is legible and intelligible. We after- 
wards arrive at the following enumeration and description 
of the singular characters in this remarkable interlude : 

“ The kyng’s plessyer was that at the sayd revells by 
clerks in the latyn tong schoulld be playd in hys hy 
presens a play, where of insewethe the naames. First a 
Orratur in apparell of golld: a Poyed (Poet) in apparell 
of cloothe of golld: Relygyun, Ecclesia, Verritas, lyke iij 
nowessys (novices) in garments of sylike, and vayells of 
laun and sypers (cypress): Errysy (Heresy) Falls-inter- 
prytacyun, Corupcyoscryptoriis, lyke ladys of Beem (Bo- 
hemia?) inperelld in garments of sylike of dyvers kolours : 
the errytyke Lewter (Luther) lyke a party freer (friar) in 
russet damaske and blake taffata: Lewter’s wyef (wife) 
like a frow of Spyers in Allmayn, in red sylike, &c. &c. 


“It. payd by me Rychard Gybson, for vj boots (boats) 
to karry the Master of Powlls Skooll and the chyldyrn as 
well hoom as to the Kourt to every boot 12d.; so payd 
for frayght for the chyldyrn 6s.” 

C. M. 


Leicester, 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF MACAULAY, 


Unpublished Letter of Judge Jeffryes.— The 
publication of Macaulay's History of England has 
drawn much attention to the actors in the events 
of the era of the Revolution. The following let- 
ter was sent by this judge of infamous memory to 
the Mayor of Preston, on the subject of the sur- 
render of the municipal charter of that ancient 
borough in the latter portion of the reign of 
Charles II. The charter was regranted. It 
would appear that the judge was an adept in the 
“soft sawder” line : 





* The official copy of it, made out from Gibson’s rough 
draught, and — by Sir Henry Guildford (as Comp- 
trolier of the Household) and by Gibson, is in the 


Chapter-House, Westminster. 





o 
5, 
“T ree? yours with an acecompt of yo" comunicating my 
last to yor Brethren, and I am shure nothing I sayd 
therein could be more pleasing to any of you then m 
being in condicdn to doe you any act of Service or ffriend- 
ship is to me and as a Testimony of my Sincerity therein 
I shall for y* pnt and as long as I live give you y® best 
assistance f om capable off nor shall yo" Corporation be 
any wayes Injured in any of your priviledges if I can 
prevent. In my last I hinted to you y* most pper time 
for your attendance upon his Sacred Mate and shall 
hasten y* Confirmation of your Chart™ with as much ease 
both of Charge and Trouble as possible can be. His 
Mate has again comanded me to take an especial! Care on 
your behalf, and yt you may find y® efferts of his Gratious 
acceptance of yo™ unanimous and loyall submission to his 
Royall pleasure by his bounty in yo" next Chart', and so 
I wish you and all your Brethren all happiness, and 
remain, 
“ S*, 
“Your most ffaithful ffriend and 
“ QOblidged serv*, 
“Gro. JEFFRYES. 
* London, Sept. 29th, 84.” 
The superscription is, — 
“ For 
James Ashtoti, Esq., Mayor 


of Preston att Preston in 
Lancashere.” 


PRESTONIENSIS. 





Minor Notes. 


The Crystal Palace and the Monuments of the 
Templars and Freemasons of the Middle Ages. — 
At a time when the very sinews of nations are 
strained to erect buildings amongst heaps of 
ledgers, cash-books, &c., we forget that those far 
superior Minsters of the Middle Ages are owing 
to a secret association, the Lodges and Bauhiitten 
of whom had nothing at their command but en- 
thusiasm and self-devotion to a great cause. Their 
archives and banners (rouge, blanc, bleu!) vanished 
with the men who possessed them; still, they left 
their mystical emblems on the stupendous edifices 
of their creation. It was also the Knights Templars 
who extorted from John Plantaganet the Magna 
Charta—a possession far exceeding any thing ob- 
tained during the six hundred years following. 
Such an order of men, and its imprints and monu- 
ments, deserve a place in any art or architectural 
collection, which lays claim to even comparative 


completeness. There exists in a not large but 
charming ‘Templar church at Schdngrabern 


(Grave-beauty!) in Austria, a series of alto- 
relievos representing the very rites and mysteries 
of the old Knights Templars, which Hammer bas 
figured in his Mines d'Orient. ‘They are perfectly 
well preserved, as the building lying somewhat 
aside the high road escaped the ravages of bigoted 
Vandalism. Models of these most curious rites 
and mysteries, together with similar a ane 
tions, probably existing on some ancient buildings 
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of France, England, &c., would form an interest- 
ing series, illustrating the history of those builders 
and artists, whose works all our boasted but jéjune 
and formal skill has not yet surpassed. 

P. S. The name of the sculptor under Goethe's 
jouth-bust in the Crystal Palace ought to be Trip- 
pel and nod Frippel. J. Lorsxy, Panslave. 


Inscription. —In the Harl. MS. 6894. (p. 91.), 
occurs the following ungallant couplet : 

“On the atchievement of a married Lady deceased at 
Stanmore Magna, Middlesex : 

“ Satis mihi propitius est Deus, 
Quod ego adhuc superstes sum.” 
“ God has to me sufficiently been kind, 
To take my wife, and leave me here behind.” 
J. Y. 
Concert for Horses. — 

“The eccentric Lord Holland of the reign of William 
III. used to give his horses a weekly concert in a covered 
gallery specially erected for the purpose. He maintained 
that it cheered their hearts, and improved their temper, 
andan eve-witness says that ‘they seemed to be greatly 
delighted therewith.’” — Stray Leaves from the Book of 
Nature. 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Funeral Expenses. — Funeral expenses, 100 
years ago were very different from what they are 
now. give you two accounts of some Quaker 
ancestors of mine, buried at that time : — 

The funeral expenses of Edward Halsey, June 
9, 1751, his wife executrix, as per bill, cost 37/. 
He died in London, and buried at Wandsworth. 
Twelve glass-coaches and six hackney coaches 
followed. 

The funeral expenses of John Smith, Esq., of 
Stockwell House, Surrey, July 23, 1757, cost 
17/. lls. Five glass-coaches followed, his son, 
Daniel Smith, executor. 

Mourning coaches were not allowed by Quakers, 
neither black habiliments, but everything new was 
put on at that time. Jutta R. Bocxerr. 


Southcote Lodge. 


“ To call a spade a spade.” — Some of your cor- 
respondents are doubtless able to trace this ex- 
pression, if not to its origin, to a much earlier 

riod than I am in the following writers.* Baxter, 
in his Narrative of the most Memorable Passages 
of his Life and Times, 1696, thus introduces it : 

“T have a strong natural inclination to speak of every 
subject just as it is, and to call a spade a — and verba 
rebus optare, so as that the thing spoken of may be fulliest 
known by the words, which methinks is part of our 
speaking truly. But I unfeignedly confess that it is 
faulty, because imprudent.” 

This is the passage referred to by Mr. Blunt in 
his posthumous work, Duties of the Parish Priest. 





[* See our 1* S. iv. 274. 456., for some earlier instances 
of the use of this saying. ] 





A later writer of a very different school to 
Baxter — Dr. Arbuthnot —in his Dissertations 
upon the Art of Selliag Bargains, says : 

“In the native region of our itinerant salesman, there 
is an immemorial prescriptica for calling a spade a spade ; 
they are not over curious in using circumlocutions or 
other ive modes of speech, but choose rather to ex- 
press themselves in the most plain and proper words of 
their Mother-Tongue.” 

Swift is quoted as using this expression, but I 
have no reference to the particular passage in his 
writings where it may be found. 

Ray has given this amongst his Proverbial 
Phrases, but without a comment. J. H. M. 


Inscriptions on Houses. — In the village of Ax- 
mouth, Devon, the houses are for the most part 
built of small stone or of cob; but the chimney- 
stacks are carefully constructed of cut stone, and 
form the most elaborate and ornamented portion 
of the edifice. 

A few minutes’ leisure enabled me to copy the 
following inscriptions carved on the chimney tops, 
and from a glance at the character of the farm- 
houses visible from the road, I have no doubt 
but that such records are characteristic of the dis- 
trict. Any of your correspondents who may love 
the secluded nooks where beauty nestles and an- 
tiquity lingers, may find occupation here. 

On a house whose windows are deeply embayed 
in flourishing myrtle, is the following : 

“ ANNo BRITANNICO 

ILLO 

MIRABILIS, 
1641.” 
On another at the entrance of the village: 

“ 1570. 

GoD GIVETH ALL.” 
S. R. Parrison. 
1, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


Toledo Blades. —1 send the marks and inscrip- 
tions upon the few examples I possess of these 
blades. On a flamboyant dagger of the seven- 
teenth century : 

++++ EN TOLEDO: ++ 
On faulchion of the sixteenth century:: 


* IVAN: ' + MARTINES + ° + EN + TOLEDO ° - 
+ | IN TE DOMINE "+ ESPERAVI ° +. 


On flamboyant rapier : 
x EN TOLEDO x 

and the figure of a heart. 

On rapier: on one side 

EEONeTeOeLeEeDsoOese 
on the other : 
TeVeNsOeDeneese 
I have used Roman capitals, as it is not to be 
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expected that “N. & Q.” could reproduce the 
semi-gothic forms of the original characters. 
W. J. Bernaarp Smiru. 
Temple. 





Queries. 


RAWSONS OF FRYSTON, YORKSHIRE, LONDON AND 
ESSEX; ALURED OR AVEREY AS A CHRISTIAN 
NAME; SIR JOHN RAWSON PRIOR OF KILMAIN- 
HAM AND AFTERWARDS VISCOUNT CLONTARFF. 


(2™ S. i. 452.) 


Since writing these Notes and Queries I have 
found or been furnished with answers to some of 
the latter, but first I must correct an error in my 
Notes. The family name of Isabella, wife of 
Richard Rawson, the sheriff of London in 1476, 
was not Trafford, but Craford. 

One of her sons, John, mentioned in her will 
as a knight of Rhodes, bore two coats quarterly : 
the first is, parted per fess undée, sa. and az. a 
castle with 4 towers arg. (Rawson) ; the second 
is, Or, on a chevron, vert, 3 ravens heads erased, 
arg. (Craford), ensigned all over with a chief 
gules, and thereon a cross of the third. (Gwillim’s 
Display of Heraldry, p. 435.) 

his Sir John Rawson was elected Prior of 
Kilmainham in 1511, and by order of King Henry 
VIII. was sworn of the Privy Council of Ireland. 
In 1517 he was Lord Treasurer of that kingdom. 
In 1526, on the request of King Henry VIII. to 
the Grand Master, he was appointed Turcopolier 
of the Order of Knights of St. John, which office 
he exchanged with Sir John Babington for the dig- 


nity of Prior of Ireland, and in 33rd Henry VIIL. 


he surrendered the Priory of Kilmainham to the 
king, obtaining a pension of 500 marks out of the 
estates of the hospital, and as he had sate in the 
Irish House of Lords as Prior of Kilmainham, he 
exchanged his spiritual dignity for a temporal 

erage, being created Viscount Clontarff. (Query 
if for life only.) 

This title nes extinct igpec: I presume 
upon his death: but he is to have left a 
daughter, Catherine, married to Rowland Whyte, 
second Baron of the Exchequer. (Notices of 
Babingtons, Knts, of St. John, Gentleman's Mag. 
for June, 1856, p. 564. Archdall’s Monasticon 
Hibernicum, title Kilmainham.) 

The names of Alured and Averey are identical. 
See “Charters of Marrigg Abbey” (Collectanea 
Topographica et Genealogica, vel. v. p. 246. et 
seq.) as to Alvered or Averye Uvedale. 

r. Hunter in his History of the Deanery of 
Doncaster, gives a pedigree of the Rawsons of 
Bessacar Grange, from the Visitations of 1563, 
1585, and 1612, wherein Henry Rawson of Bes- 
sacar Grange, Averey Rawson, and Christopher 
Rawson, appear to have been sons of James Raw- 





son of Fryston ; and he says that Henry Rawson, 
in his will, dated May 12, 1500, mentions his 
brothers, Averey and Christopher Rawson, mer- 
chants in London; but Averey and Christopher 
Rawson were undoubtedly sons of Richard Raw- 
son, the sheriff, as appears from the wills of their 
father and mother, and that of Christopher ; and, 
therefore, unless there were two Avereys and two 
Christophers merchants in London at the same 
time, there must be an error in the pedigree; 
and itis probable that Henry Rawson of Bessacar, 
and his brothers, Averey and Christopher, sons of 
Richard Rawson, were not sons, but ‘nephews or 
grandsons of James Rawson, of Fryston. 

I am still desirous of knowing — 

1. In what part of Essex the Crafords (not 
Traffords) were seated. 

2. The place of interment of Dr. Richard Raw- 
son, Pree 4 mea of Essex, and Dean of Windsor, 
ob. 1543, if any monument remains of him, and a 
reference to his will. 

3. The like as to Sir John Rawson, Prior of 
Kilmainham, and afterwards Viscount Clontarff, 
ob. (as I presume) 1560. 

4. Any further particulars of him or his de- 
scendants, through his daughter, Catherine, wife 
of Rowland Whyte. 

5. Was that Rowland Whyte the Sir Rowland 
Whytt, mentioned in Mr. Winthrop’s List of 
Knights of St. John (A° 1528), in “N. & Q.” 
(1* S. viii. 192.); and Sir Rowland Whyte, men- 
tioned in Gentleman's Magazine, June, 1856, 

. 569., as having been appointed, with Sir James 
Babington to the commandery of Swinfield, Kent. 
The arms of Sir John Rawson as given by Gwil- 
lim, ie. Rawson and Craford quarterly, ensigned 
over with the Cross of the Order of St. John, 
were in one of the windows of Swingfield church. 
(Hasted's Kent, vol. viii. (8vo.) p. 125.) Was he 
buried there ? 

6. The connexion between the present fami- 
lies of Rawsons in Yorkshire and Lancashire, and 
those of Fryston, Bessacar, London, and Essex 
before mentioned, through the Rawsons of “re 
or otherwise. G. R. C. 


sMITH’s “ HISTORY OF KERRY.” 


I have two copies of this work, now a rare 
book : one being so beautifully clean, and in such 
good condition, that I was tempted to secure it 
either for myself or some friend. I have said 
“ copies,” but they are not strictly so, — the title 
of my old, but fine copy, being : 

“The Antient- and Present State of the County of 
Kerry. Being a Natural, Civil, Ecclesiastical, Historical, 
and Topographical Description thereof. Illustrated with 
Remarks made on the Baronies, Parishes, Towns, Vil- 
lages, Seats, Mountains, Rivers, Harbours, Bays, Roads, 
Medicinal Waters, Fossils, Animals, and Vegetables; 
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with useful Notes and Observations, on the further Im- | numbers, was completed in 1747, and the second 

a of this part of Ireland. Embellished with a | in 1752. 

arge Map of ys Pog x | = actual wy — Brunet gives the edition 1743-52, two tom. in 

spective View e Lake of Killarney, and other Plates. 0 

Undertaken with the Approbationw of the Physico-His- | °°. He calls the edition of 1756 the second 

torical Society. By Charles Smith, Author of the Natural | edition, in which the plates are generally chiffres, 

and Civil Histories of the Counties of Cork and Water- | which those of the first edition are not. 

ford.” Then a Latin motto from Pliny, which it is not De Bure gives only the edition of London, 

here necessary to give, followed by—*“ Dublin: printed | 1756. 

Wikes, poe a Being, Destine, Now this appears a loose and imperfect account 
“ = of this celebrated publication, since none of these 

The title of my later purchase is — bibliographers, except Dr. Kippis, appear to men- 

“The Ancient and Present State of the County of | tion the edition which I have before me, viz. 
Kerry. Containing a Natural, Civil, Ecclesiastical, His- | | >n4q, 1747. two vols. in one, and which may 
torical and Topographical Description thereof. By Charles : ° ° . ? “00 
Smith, M.D., Author of the Natural and Civil Histories | Ptoperly be considered as the second edition — as 
of the Counties of Cork and Waterford.” Then the same | far as relates to the letter-press —for that, no 
quotation from Pliny as on the other title-page, after | doubt, as Dibdin mentions, was several times re- 
which a vignette of the Irish harp, between two branches, printed, but the plates in my copy are, I conceive, 
followed by —“ Dublin: printed for the Author. of the first impression. 

Facing this latter title is a portrait of “C. Smith, I should be glad to receive a more precise and 
M.D.,” the author. The books are in all other | fyll account of the several editions of this work, 
respects the same, except that the “contents’” | and to learn whether there is any material differ- 
leaf is placed before the “dedication” in the copy | ence between them in the estimation of book col- 
lately obtained ; but the paging settles this. lectors. R. G. 

I have seen several copies of Smith's Kerry, 
and I do not remember that any of them had the 
alae except two—my own and one other. Minor Queries, 

an any one explain for me, why the title-pages 

of my two copies are different? and why one has 
the portrait, which the other has not? Has the 
second title, above given (without date, as will 
have been observed), been substituted for the 
original one, and the portrait added by some 
bookseller after the first publication of the work ? 
R. H. 

| 


Admission of Foreigners to Corporation Honours. 
—A Citizen or Epinsuren desires information on 
the point as to whether a foreigner not natu- 
ralised by Act of Parliament, or otherwise, can 
receive the freedom of a city or other munici- 
my in this country. ‘The question is suggested 

y the fact of the freedom of the city of Edin- 
burgh having been conferred on Dr. D'Aubigné, 
the historian of the Reformation, during a visit 
made to Scotland recently by that distinguished 
and estimable man. 








Bircn’s “ Lives.” 


Wishing to ascertain the relative value and 
estimation of a particular edition of Birch’s 
Lives of Illustrious Men, with portraits by Hou- | from the National Index to the Harl. Mis. (vol, ii. 
braken and Vertue, I have consulted such biblio- | p. 43.), suggests a question not undeserving the 
graphical works on the subject as were within my | attention of your correspondents versed in he- 


Crests and Mottoes,—-The subjoined extract, 


reach, and am surprised to find them generally so | raldry : 
unsatisfactory, : | « Num. 1422., 6. Arms (mostly without crests) 
Lowndes mentions the edit. Lond. 1743, 52 pl., | given in the time enry 5; and since, in the reigns of 


two vols., saying that two hundred copies were | Henry 6, Edward 4%, Richard 3", Henry 7, and Henry 
struck off on large paper, viz. one hundred before, | 8", &c. &c.” 
and one hundred after the small paper copies. Without assuming or denying the fact, that 
Also, that an edition, with retouched impressions | occasionally arms were granted during the period 
of the plates, appeared in 1813, on small and large | of those reigns without crests, it is but a reason- 
paper. | able question to ask why many coats do not pos- 
ibdin, in his Library Companion, says that in | sess the usual, and frequently the most significant 
1743 came forth in one magnificent folio volume | additions of a crest ? 
Dr. Birch's Heads of Illustrious Persons, but does The same Query may be extended to the motto, 
not mention the second volume in 1752. In a | or rather the omission of a cherished sentence or 
subsequent note he describes the edition of 1756 ; | abbreviated allusion to some event sought to be 
he doubts as to there being three sorts of paper, | recorded, and interesting to the bearer’s family. 
small, royal, and imperial, as noticed by Brunet. The omission, in both instances, is not to be 
Dr. Kippis, “er Brit., article “ Birch,” says | doubted; but, whether station in society, merit, 
the first volume of this work, which came out in | services, or pecuniary considerations had any in- 
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fluence on the matter, is the question to which an 
explanatory reply is requested. 
Hewry Daveney. | 


| 
Christian Names. — What is the meaning of the | 
ractice which prevails in the United States, of | 
inserting between a man’s Christian name and | 
surname a letter of the alphabet? Is this part of 
his baptismal name, and the initial of a second 
Christian name, or the name itself? It seems 
that in our own country a letter may be, and 
sometimes is, a good name of baptism. In the 
case of The Queen y. Dale, 17 Queen’s Bench 
Reports, p. 66., Lord Campbell, C. J., said, with | 
reference to an objection that the name of a 
erson mentioned in a declaration was not stated 
in full : 
“TI do not see that there is any reason for supposing | 
that the magistrate’s actual name is not ‘J. H. Harper.’ 
There is no doubt that a vowel may be a good Christian | 
name; why not a consonant? I have been informed by | 
a gentleman of the bar, sitting here, on whose accuracy | 
we can rely, that he knows a lady who was baptized by | 
the name of *D.’. Why may not a gentleman as well be | 
baptized by a consonant?” F 


Medal of Charles I. and Henrietta Maria. —I 
have in my possession an oval silver medal, with 
the head of Charles I. on one side, and on the 
other that of Henrietta his queen. This medal is 
said to have been made from the plate melted up 
by the nobility and gentry for the king’s service, | 
and to have been worn as a badge of loyalty. It | 
has a small ring at each end, as if to sew it on to 
the hat or coat. Can any of the readers of “ N. 
& Q.” give me any information respecting it ? 


G. H. C. (A Subscriber.) 


Passports. — In. the case of the present dis- 
turbed state of feeling betwixt this country and 
the United States, the wor! passports occurs. It | 
may be worth while to inquire what this means, 
and whether it is not a mere meaningless term, 
borrowed from another and different domestic 

olicy than gbtains in the one case and the other. 
Tn Russia or France, for example, a passport is 
necessary in order that one may be entitled to 
enter the country, and I assume the same autho- 
risation is necessary in leaving. But in the United 
Kingdom and in the States, locomotion is free to 
everybody whatever, not detained in a regular 
way as a criminal or debtor. What is free to a 
private party is certainly no less the right of an 
ambassador, Still, as the word passports is used, 
I would be glad if some of your correspondents 
would explain what it means in the specific case 
indicated. Scorus. 


Greek and Queen Elizabeth. — Hallam (citing 
Peck's Desiderata Curiosa, p. 270.) notes it as a 
mark of the revival of the English Universities, 


that at Cambridge an address was delivered to 


| Latin what had just been said in Greek. 





Elizabeth in Greek verse, to which she returned 
an answer in the same language. This was in 
1564. Is this account a mistaken tradition of the 
following, or are we to say that two Greek ad- 
dresses are on record ? 

To a small edition (London, 1669, 12mo.) of 
the Parenesis of Isocrates is appended (without 
date) a speech in Greek made to Queen Elizabeth 
at Trinity College by Doddington, the Greek 
Professor. It is added that there might not be 
too many fly-leaves ; as appears by the heading, 
Ne post terminum immodica esset vacatio, en tibi.” 
The speech follows, in Greek and Latin; after 
which comes a Latin address, informing the Queen 
that her humble servants are ready to repeat in 
To this 


she answered: “ Ego intelligo, non est opus, *Ava- 


| ywéokw duav thy etvoay:” unless indeed the Latin 


be the editor’s translation of the Queen’s Greek, 
in which case she must be supposed to have spoken 
very satirically of their kind offer to translate. 
M. 
Norfolk Clergymen suspended.—It is commonly 
believed in various parts of Norfolk that some 
| years ago, in that county, a clergyman was sus- 
| pended from exercising the functions of his office 
for having in the pulpit offered to bet upon a 
| certain black dog which had unluckily and pro- 
fanely selected the holy edifice for a ring in which 
| to fight a pitched battle with another of the canine 
species of some other colour. The tale is exceed- 
ingly improbable, and is rendered more so by 
the fact, that to my knowledge at least a dozen 
clergymen in different parishes have received the 
benefit of having this profane act attributed to 
them ; but as I have not unfrequently come in 
contaet with persons who declare that the circum- 
stance came under their own personal observation, 
I should be glad if some of your Norfolk corre- 
spondents would inform me whether there is any 
small moiety of truth in the report, or whether it 
is an entire fabrication belonging to the domain 
of myths, being, to use a Norfolk expression, 
“ made out of whole stuff.” 
G. Sextos, M.D., F.R.G.S. 


Kennington Cross. 


Remote Traditions through few Links. — 


“Tn the fifteenth century King James I. (of Scotland) 
met with an old lady who remembered Wallace and 
Bruce, and he inquired eagerly about their personal = 
pearance. She told him that Bruce was a man of noble, 
admirable appearance, and that no man of his day could 
compete with him in strength. But she added, that so 
far as Bruce excelled all the other men of his time, so far 
did Wallace excel Bruce in strength.” 


The preceding extract is from a speech by Sheriff 
Bell at a meeting at Stirling for a monument to 
the memory of Sir W. Wallace, reported in The 
Times, June 30, 1856. : 
Probably some of your correspondents will be 
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able to give Sheriff Bell's authority for the state- 
ment, as well as the “old lady's” name, age, and 
history. I do not remember her being quoted in 
your interesting collection of remote traditions 
through few intermediate links. E. C. 


Davis the Almanac Maker.—In my wander- 
ings among the churches and churchyards of our 
merry England, in the autumn of last year, I paid 
a short visit to the parish of Priors Marston, in 
the county of Warwick, where the village school- 
master was my cicerone; and, finding I was in 
search of the curious, he called my attention to 
an inscription on a flat stone between the high 
pews in a side aisle, which, from the darkness of 
the place, would have escaped my observation ; 
but here it is: 

“In Memory of 
Mr. Ricnarp Davis, 
An Eminent Scholar*, 
Could make Almanacks, 
Who died 10% Oct", 1793, 
Aged 85 years. 

The stone-mason appears to have committed a 
most grievous error in cutting the inscription, by 
the omission of that which was evidently the most 
important portion of it; for the line “* Could 
make Almanacks” is cut at the foot of the stone, 
with an asterisk at the end of “ Scholar” pointing 
thereto, which omission, if not duly corrected, 
would probably have consigned the reputation of 
the deceased in this curious art to oblivion. As 
it is not so long since this venerable gentleman 
was gathered to his fathers, it may be hoped that 
some of your correspondents may be able to give 
us an account of his life, and whether he really 
was the maker of any of the Almanacs of the 
period in which he lived. J. B. Wuirsorne. 


“ Chimera.” — Can any of your readers name 
the author of a short poem, in four stanzas, called 
“ The Chimera,” the first stanza of which I sub- 
join? It was copied, several years ago, from a 
novel, the title of which was not preserved : 

“TI dreamed one morn a waking dream, 
Brighter than slumbers are, 
Of wandering where the planets gleam, 
Like an unsphered star. 
Round a Chimera’s yielding neck 
With grasping hands I clung; 
No need of spur, no fear of check, 
Those fields of air among.” 
Sry.irss. 

“ Rebukes for Sin.” — 

“Rebukes for Sin by God’s Burning Anger: by the 
Burning of London: by the Burning of the World: by 
the Burning of the Wicked in Hell-Fire. To which is 
added, A Short Discourse of Heart-Fixedness, as a Means 
against Perplexing Fears in Times of Danger: occasioned 
by the General Distractions of the Present Times. By 

-D. London: printed, and are to be sold by Dorman 
Newman, at the Chyrurgeons’ Arms in Little Britain, 
near the Hospital, 1667.” 


Who was T. D.? Anon. 





Minor Queries Mith Answers. 


John Hollybush. —I shall be much obliged by 
any one informing me, through your pages, who 
was Jhon Hollybush. I have a folio, bound u 
with my Turner's Herbal and Battles in England, 
bearing this title : 

“A most Excellent and Perfecte Homish Apothecarye, 
or homely Physicke Booke, for all the Grefes and Diseases 
of the Bodye. Translated out of the Almaine Speche in 
English, by Jhon Hollybush, Imprinted at Collen, by 
Arnold Birckman, in the yeare of our Lord 1561.” 


Miles Coverdale translated the New Testament 
out of the Latin, and it was published in 1538 
(2nd edit.), and its title-page states it is “ fayth- 
fullye translated by Johan Hollybushe.” Had 
Coverdale anything to do with translating the 
Homish Apothecarye ? G. W. J. 


[John Hollybushe was an assistant of James Nichol- 
son, printer in Southwark, who seems afterwards to have 
settled at Cologne. It is quite certain that Coverdale had 
nothing to do with the publication of the Homish Apothe- 
carye. The history of the edition of the New Testament 
bearing the name of Hollybushe is somewhat curious. In 
the early part of 1538 Nicholson proposed to print Cover- 
dale’s translation and the Vulgate in parallel columns; 
and previously to the bishop setting off for Paris, he had 
written a dedication to Henry VIII, trusting to Nichol- 
son’s care for the correcting of the press. When the book 
came out it was so incorrectly executed that the bishop 
immediately disowned it, and brought out at Paris, in 
December, 1538, a more correct edition. In his dedi- 
cation to Lord Cromwell he says, “Truth it is that this 
last Lent I did, with all humbleness, direct an — 
unto the King’s most noble Grace, trusting that the k, 
whereunto it was prefixed, should afterwards have been 
as well correct as other books be. And because I could 
not be present myself, by the reason of sundry notable 
impediments, therefore inasmuch as the New Testament, 
which I had set forth in English before, doth so agree 
with the Latin, I was heartily well content that the Latin 
and it should be together: Provided alway that the cor- 
rector should follow the true copy of the Latin in any 
wise, and to keep the true and right English of the same. 
And so doing, I was content to set my name to it: and 
even so I did; trusting that though I were absent and out 
of the land, yet all should be well. And, as God is my 
record, I knew none other, till this last July, that it was 
my chance here in these parts, at a stranger’s hand, to 
come by a copy of the said print: which, when I had 
perused, I found that as it was disagreeable to my former 
translation in English, so was not the true copy of the 
Latin observed, neither the English so correspondent to 
the same as it ought to be: but in many places both base, 
insensible, and clean contrary, not only to the phrase of 
our language, but also from the understanding of the text 
in Latin.” (Gov. State Papers, vol. i. p. 591.) Nichol- 
son the printer, wishing in some way to cover the loss he 
had incurred, printed another edition, which was stated 


in the title to be “Faythfullye translated by Jhon Holly- . 


bushe,” to distinguish it from the previous edition. See 
the Rev. Henry Walter’s First Letter to the Bishop of 
Peterborough, p. 31.; and Anderson’s Annals of the En- 
glish Bible, vol. ii. p. 36.] 


Murdiston v. Millar. — In an article on dogs in 
Chambers’s Miscellany, vol. i., and also in Sir 
Walter Scott's notes to St. Ronan's Well, men- 
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oJ 
tion is made of a Scotch cause or trial, under the | 
name of “ Murdiston v. Millar, in which a witness | 
gives some interesting evidence respecting the in- 
stincts of animals, particularly of sheep. Is this 
trial published? and where can it be obtained ? 
Srruirtzs, | 
[A lengthened notice of the celebrated case of Murdis- | 
ton and Millar is given in Blackwood’s Magazine, vol. ii. | 
p. 83., but without any intimation where the trial itself | 
is to be found. } 


Grace Cups.— What is the origin of “Grace | 
Cups ?” and where is any account to be found of | 
the one formerly possessed by Thomas & Becket ? 

H. L. K. 


[The poculum charitatis, wassail-bowl, and grace-cup, 
for promoting brotherly love, may be traced to the classi- 
cal cup of the Greeks and Romans, called dya®ov Sainovos, 
or boni genii, each of whom at their feasts invoked this 
supposed deity at the time of drinking. The custom of | 
wassailing, or drinking healths, howevem seems to have 
been of German origin, and introduced into this country by 
our Saxon ancestors (Verstegan’s Restitution of Decayed 
Intelligence), William of Malmesbury, describing the cus- 
toms of Glastonbury soon after the Conquest, says, that 
on particular days the monks had “ Medonem in justis et 
vinum in charitatem,” Mead in their cans, and wine in 
the grace-cup. The ivory cup, set in gold, popularly 
called “ The Grace-cup of St. Thomas & Becket,” was for- 
merly in the Arundelian Collection, and is now possessed 
by Henry Howard, Esq.. of Corby Castle, to whom it was 
presented by Bernard Edward, Dukeof Norfolk. The in- 
scription round the cup is “vINUM TUUM BIBE CUM 
Gaunt,” Drink thy wine with joy; but round the lid, 
deeply engraved, is the restraining injunction, “ soprit 
ESTOTE,” with the initials “ T. B.” interlaced with a mitre. | 
Round the neck of the top is the name “Gop * Ferare.” | 
It is engraved in the Antiquarian Repertory, vol. iii. 
p. 179., and in Antiquarian Gleanings, by W. B. Scott, of | 
Newcastle. Mr John Gough Nichols (Pilgrimages to 

| 





Saint Mary of Walsingham, p. 229.) says, that “this cup 
was attributed to Becket from its bearing the initials 
T. B. under a mitre; but modern skill in archeological | 
chronology has reduced it to a very different wra, for it 
is really of the early part of the sixteenth century.” See 
also “N, & Q.” 1 8. i, 142.] 
“ How Commentators,” §c.—Whence is the quo- 
tation : 
“ How commentators each dark passage shun, 
And hold their farthing candles to the sun.” 


[See Dr. Edward Young’s Poems, Satire vit. line 97.] 


Quotation wanted : “ Knowledge and Wisdom.” — 
I should be greatly obliged to any of your corre- 
spondents who would inform me where the fol- 
lowing passage is to be found ? 
“ Knowledge and Wisdom, far from being one, 

Have oft times no connection : 

The curious hand of Knowledge doth but pick 

Bare simples. Wisdom pounds them for the sick. 

In my affliction, Knowledge apprehends 

Who is the author, what the cause and ends; 

To rest contented here is but to bring 

Clouds without rain, and summer without spring,” &c. 


J. R. W. | 





[The first two lines are from Cowper’s Task, book vi. 


lines 88, 89. 


Francis Quarles is a claimant for what fol- 
lows. ] 


Replies. 
MARRIOT THE GREAT EATER. 
(2™ §. ii. 6.) 


The readers of John Dunton’s Life who have 
made a note of Mr. Cunnincaam’s communication 
will, no doubt, think it worth while to add the 
following particulars. 

I have before me a copy of a little tract en- 
titled : 

The Grays Inn Greedy-Gut, or the surprising 
Adventures of Mr. Marriott, the famous glutton, 
with his receipts for many choice dishes. Glusgow: 
Printed by William Duncan, and sold at his shop 


| at Gibson's Land, Mercat Cross, 1750. 


This is little better than a chap-book, and its 
contents are derived entirely from a 4to. tract of 
forty or fifty closely-printed pages, a copy of which 
is in the (old) Colleetion of King’s Pamphlets in 
the British Museum. Marriot having again be- 
come a character of interest, I give the title at full 
length : 


The Great Eater of Grayes Inne, or the life 
of Mr. Marriot the cormorant. Wherein is set 
Forth, all the Exploits and Actions by him per- 
formed; with many pleasant Stories of his Travells 
into Kent and other places. Also, a rare physicall 
dispensatory, being the manner how he makes his 


| Cordiall Broaths, Pills, Purgations, Julips, and 


Vomits, to keep his Body in temper, and free from 
Surfeits. By G. F. Gent. London: W. Rey- 
boulde, 1652; 


This consists of a number of chapters devoted 
to stories of his surprising feats of eating. It 
is evidently written by some enemy of the Gray’s 
Inn Lawyer, for most of the anecdotes related 
are not by any means flattering. In addition to 
the sin of gormandising, we learn that Marriot 
was apt to entertain himself rather at the ex- 
pense of an unhappy friend or client than at 
his own; and if G. F. were not a slanderer, his 
hero even at times carried his meanness to the 
pitch of secreting some portions of the feast in his 
sleeve, or in a bag which he carried with him. 
In the “character” addressed to the reader the 
author says : 

“ He loves Cook and Kitchin not so much for their law 
as for their names’ sake, and at Bacon his mouth waters.” 


And we have the following sketch of his exterior : 


“He walks the street like Pontius Pilate in robes of 
purple, but not like Dives in fine linen, for he holds shirts 
unnecessary, and his cloaths are so ornamented with 
patches, that many are buried alive in them.” 
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The Gray's Inn Glutton may be well supposed 
to have been annoyed by this publication, but 
about the same time appeared, probably by the 
same hand, another 4to. tract, entitled : 


The English Mountebank: or, a Physical Dis- 
pensatory, wherein is prescribed, many strange and 
Excellent Receits of Mr. Marriot, the Great Eater 
of Grays Inn, §c. With sundry Directions, 1. How 
to make his Cordial Broath. 2. His pills to appease 
hunger. 3. His strange Purgation ; never before 
practised by any Doctor in England. 4. The 
manner and reason why he swallows bullets and 
stones. 5. How he orders his Bahed Meat, or rare 
Dish on Sundays. 6. How to make his new fashion 
Fish-Broath. 7. How to make his Sallet for cool- 
ing of the Bloud. 8, How to make his new Dish, 
called a Frigazee ; the operation whereof expels all 
Sadness my Melancholy. By J, Marriot, of Grays 
Inn, Gent, London: G. Horton, 1652. 


Prefixed to this we have a fuil-length portrait 
of Marriot, holding in one hand a large substance 
of pumpkin shape, which I take, from the text, 
to represent one of his “pills;” while on his arm 
hang three sheep’s heads, and seven large hearts 
of some animal—no doubt his usual dinner al- 
lowance. Out of his mouth issue the words, 
“Behold the wonder of the age!” From the 
spirit of this tract it is evident that the author's 
motive was not honestly the advancement of the 
culinary art: for old Marriot, whose name he im- 
pudently affixes to it, figures in it in a manner 
still farther calculated to irritate him, Let us 
take as a specimen : — 

* How to make his pills to appease hunger, ordinarily car- 
ried about him ; — 

“Take of rye meal 9 pound, of Chandler’s graves 
8 pound, of the Skimmings of honey one pound; warm 
water as much as will make it into Paste; then roll them 
up into a dozen balls; then put them into some boiling 
broath, till they be thorough foiled then set them to 
cool; but beware that the dogs do not deceive you of 
them, as they have done him oftentimes. The chief use 
of these pills is for travelling; for Mr. Marriot carried 
always a dozen to Westminster in the Term time for 
fear of fasting. His ordinary place for eating them was 
in the dark place neer the Common Pleas Treasury ; 
where one might see him swallow these pills, as easily as 
an ordinary man would do a gilt pill in the pap of an 
apple.” 

How many of these characteristics of old Mar- 
riot, the great eater, were really true, or how far 
they were the invention of G. F. Gent. for the 
gratification of private animosity, the world will 
now probably never know. These attacks were 
not, however, allowed to pass unnoticed, Your bon 
vivant, rascal or not, is rarely without some friends 
who think him a “good fellow ;” and it is therefore 
not surprising that an answer to G. F. appeared 
about two months afterwards (if I can trust the 
manuscript notes on the copies before me) in a 
tract bearing the following title : — 





A Letter to Mr. Marriot from a friend of his? 
wherein His Name is redeemed from that Detrac- 
tion G. F. Gent. hath indeavoured to fasten upon 
him, by a Scandalous and Defamatory Libell, in- 
tituled “ The Great Eater of Grayes Inn, or, The 
Life of Mr. Marriot the Cormorant," §c. London : 
og for the Friends of Mr. Marriot, 1652 
[4to.]. 


To this we have another full-length portrait of 
old Marriot, besides a picture of G. F., Gent., on 
his knees, and performing an act of homage and 
apology towards the unbreeched and injured law- 
yer, not to be deseribed in the pages of “ N. & Q.” 
It is only fair to the memory of our hero to hear 
what his friend can say in his favour, He ad- 
dresses him thus : 


“Had I not known you myself, as well as by the 
report of your neighbours, a common easiness of credulity 
might have carried me on to believe a late publisht pam- 
phlet, pretende@ to be the True History of your Life, for 
the author assures the Reader he set down nothing, but 
what hath truly been acted by you; whereas indeed ‘tis 
nothing else but a mere libell of his scandal and defama- 
tion, spun out to a great length without one syllable of 
wit or honesty, whereof he sufficiently accuses himself by 
shrouding his name under the covert of two letters, and 
thereby securing his person from that punishment the 
law hath provided for him; the injury of fastening upon 
your name so vile a detraction, and presenting you a 
derision to posterity, is of so high a nature that it exceeds 
any satisfaction such an abject vermin can give, neither 
can I find out a better expedient for your reparation than 
by letting the world know what you are indeed: and 
this I shall do as an equal friend to you and the truth. 

“That you are a gown-man and a most ancient member 
of the Honourable Society of Grayes Inne now resident, 
the Book of Entrance can witness, having been a Student 
and Professor of the Law above 47 years. For your 
abilities and knowledge of the law, and for your easy fees, 
your Clients do very much commend you. For your 
private way of life, you have given it a Geometrical pro- 
portion, squaring your mind and fortune with equal lines 
to a fit subserviency of Nature’s requisites in food and 
rayment. For your Society you have made choice of 
honest men, not despising the meanest, whereby you have 
stood firm in these National! Hurricanes, which have 
blown down the lofty and ambitious, and for your general 
deportment it hath been so fair and clear, that I never 
yet heard you had wronged any man.” 


Mr. Marriot’s friend goes on to predict that the 
slanderous G, F, will have his due reward, and 
concludes thus : . 

“Tn the interim let him stand to the publike view in 
that becoming posture the frontispiece presents him, as 
destined by charity to repentance.’ 

Can all this be true; and can it be that the al- 
lusion of John Dunton, and the verses of Cotton, 
and the republication a hundred years after by the 
Glasgow bookseller, are all acts of injustice done to 
the memory of an upright and temperate lawyer, 
who was driven out of the world in twelve months 
by the unrelenting persecution of G. F,? Such 
a case of “giving a bad name” would probably be 
not without parallel in the memory of any thought- 
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ful inyestigator of the historian’s materials. Had 
Marriot lived in Pope’s days, I fear that fifty 
“ Letters from a friend of his” would not have 
saved him from infamy; and “ Darty and his ham 
pie,” an allusion in some obscure pamphlet, might 


only have remained to puzzle Mr, J. B. Nichols 
or his commentators, W. Moy Tuomas. 





! 


Tn the last edition of Granger's Biographical | 
History, four portraits of Marriot are mentioned | 


with a brief notice of him taken from the follow- 
ing, which is contained in Caulfield’s Remarkable 
Persons, vol, iii. p, 225. ; 

“ Marriot was a lawyer of Gray’s Inn, who piqued him- 
self upon the brutal qualifications of a voracious appetite, 
and a powerful digestive faculty, and deserves to be 


placed no higher in the scale of beings than a cormorant | 


or an ostrich. He increased his natural capacity for food 
by art and application ; and had as much vanity in eating 
to excess, as any nonk had in starving himself. See two 
copies of verses upon him among the works of Charles 
Cotton, Esq. Great eaters are common in all ages, but 
the greatest eater on record is described by Taylor the 
water-poet, in his works, under the title of ‘ The Great 
Eater, or Part of the admirable Teeth and Stomach Ex- 
ploits of Nicholas Wood, of Harrisom, in the County of 
Kent ; his excessive manner of eating without Manners, 
in strange and true Manner described, by John Tailor.”—~ 
Works, edit. 1630, page 142. 

Joun I. Drepes. 





COOPER'S PORTRAIT OF CROMWELL. 
(i* S. xii. 205., &c.) 

I beg to subjoin a few extracts and remarks 
relating to Samuel Cooper's miniature of Crom- 
well, and other relevant matters; which may not 
be devoid of interest to your correspondent Cgs- 
TRIENSIS, and perhaps enable him to infer the pre- 
sent locus in quo of one or more of the portraits 
of which he is in search. I transcribe the fol- 
lowing passage from a well-compiled book of 
anecdote : 


“ Robert Walker, a portrait painter, contemporary 
with Vandyke, was most remarkable for being the prin- 
cipal painter employed by Cromwell, whose picture he 
drew more than once. One of those portraits represented 
him with a gold chain about his neck, to which was ap- 
pended a gold medal with three crowns, the arms of 
Sweden and a pearl, sent to him by Christina in return 
for his picture by Cooper, on which Milton wrote a Latin 
Epigram. This head by Walker is in possession of 
Lord Mountford at Horseth, in Cambridgeshire, and was 
given to a former lord by Mr. Commissary Greaves, who 
found it in an inn in that county. Another piece con- 
tained Cromwell and Lambert together; this was in Lord 
Bradford’s collection. A third was purchased for the 
great Duke, whose agent having orders to procure one, 
and meeting with this in the hands of a female relation 
of the Protector, offered to purchase it; but being refused, 
and continuing his solicitation, to put him off, she asked 
5002, and was paid it.”— The Arts and Artists, &c., by 
James Elmes, vol. i. p. 41. 


Mr. Sarsfield Taylor, in hig Origin, Progress, 








fe of the Fine Arts in Great Britain and Ire- 
land (2 vols. 8yo., 1841), omits to mention Cooper, 
but speaks of Walker as being the principal artist 
during the Protectorate : 

“* He became eventually Cromwell’s chief artist, and 
painted his portrait several times. Cromwell made pre- 
sents of these heads: one was sent to Christina, Queen of 
Sweden, in return for a gold chain and medal sent to 
Oliver by that extraordinary woman; others he gave to 
Col. Cooke, to Speaker Lenthall, &c. Walker was a 
clever portrait painter, with original feeling ; his colour- 
ing was very good, and his pencil, though free, was 
careful.” — Vol. i. p. 352, 

Walpole, speaking of Cooper's portrait, appa- 
rently from actual observation, says : 

“ This fine head is in the possession of Lady Frankland, 
widow of Sir Thomas, a descendant of Cromwell. The 
body is unfinished. Vertue engrayed it, as he did an- 
other in profile, in the collection of the Duke of Devon- 
shire.”—Anec. of Painting, Straw. Hill edit., vol. iii. p. 61. 

Cooper was a minjature painter, and probably 
painted more than one head of the Protector. I 
think it probable that it was one of these, rather 
than a portrait by Walker, which was transmitted 
to Christina, not only on account of its greater 

ortability and fitness for a present, but because 
Boaser himself (according to some, or his elder 
brother Alexander, according to Barry,—see his 
edition of Pilkington’s Dictionary, 4to., 1798), had 
at one time held the appointment of miniature 
painter to Christina. 

Cooper also painted a portrait of Milton; and 
this, Bryan informs us, was recently discovered, 
and is now in the possession of the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh. 

For this portrait of Cromwell, Cooper was 
offered 1502, by the French king; which offer he 
refused (Cunningham's Pilkington), 

Voltaire speaks of the transmission of a por- 
trait to Christina; without, however, mentioqning 
the name of the artist. In an article on Crom- 
well, in the Dict, Philosophique, he says : 

“ Lorsqu’il eut outragé tous les rois en fesant couper 
la téte & son roi légitime, et qu’il commenga lui-méme & 
régner, il envoya son portrait & une téte couronnée; 
c’était & la reine de Suede, Christine. Marvell, fameux 
po¢te anglais, qui fesait fort bien des vers latins, accom- 

agna ce portrait de six vers ou il fait parler Cromwell 
lui-méme. Cromwell corrigea les deux derniers, qui 
voici: 
“* At tibi submittit frontem reverentior umbra, 
Non sunt hi vultus, regibys usque truces,’ 

“ Le sens hardi de ce six yers peut se rendre ainsi; — 

“¢ Les armes A la main j'ai défendu les lois; 

D’un peuple audacieux j'ai vengé la querelle. 
Regardez sans frémir cette image fiddie ; 
Mon front n’est pas toujours l’épouvante des rois, 

It will be observed that Voltaire ascribes this 
epigram to Marvell, Newton and Birch attri- 
bute it to Milton ; but Dr, Warton, in his edition 
of Milton’s Minor Poems (8vo., London, 1791, 
which only wants an index to render jt one of the 
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most valuable, as it is one of the most interesting 
books in the language), though including it in the 
Epigrammatum Liber, inclines to the belief that it 
js the production of Marvell; in the various edi- 
tions of whose works it is to be found, preceded 
by a distich, apparently written before the ulti- 
mate destination of the portrait was known. 
— upon the subject, I may as well transcribe 
each : — 
“ In Effigiem Oliveri Cromwell. 
“ Hac est que toties Intmicos Umbra fugavit, 
At sub qua Crves Otia lenta terunt.” 


“ In eandem, Regine Suecia transmissam. 
“ Bellipotens virgo, Septem Regina Trionum, 

Christina, Arctoi lucida stella Poli! 

Cernis, quas merui dura sub Casside Rugas, 
Sicque Senex Armis impiger Ora tero: 

Invia fatorum dum per Vestigia nitor, 
Exequor et Populi fortia jussa manu. 

Ast tibi submittit frontem reverentior Umbra: 
Nec sunt hi Vultus regibus usque truces.” 

I may add to these desultory remarks, that I 
have in my possession a plaster mask, purporting 
to be that of Cromwell's face after death. I was 
informed moreover that the mould from which 
it was made was taken surreptitiously from a cast 
preserved in the Tower of London. Is there such 
a relic ? WirisaM Bares. 


CALVARY. 
(2™ §. i. 374. 440.) 


There is nothing said in Scripture about any 
Mount Calvary. “The present church, the keys 
of which have been the cause, ex concesso, of 
enormous blood-shedding the last two years,” has 
not the shadow of a foundation for its claim. It 
could not have been the place of the Crucifixion. 

Paul the apostle says, Heb. xiii. 12., “ Where- 
fore Jesus also suffered without the gate:” but the 
site at present pointed out is not without the ancient 
Sortifications of Jerusalem ; it could not therefore 
have been the place of our Lord's death. 

Some writers, retaining the erroneous idea that 
the place must have been on a hill-top, have fixed 
on the “ Hill of Evil Counsel” as the probable 
scene of the Crucifixion, but no satisfactory rea- 
sons are assigned. The apostle in the verse pre- 
vious to that [ have quoted says, “ For the bodies 
of those beasts, whose blood is brought into the 
sanctuary by the high priest for sin, are burned 
without the camp. herefore Jesus also,” &c. 
Reference to the following passages will show the 
ground for the declaration that the sin offerings 
were burned outside of the camp, Exod. xxix. 14.; 
Lev. i. 11., iv. 12. 21., vi. 11., and viii. 17. 

Doubtless when the Temple service was es- 
tablished at Jerusalem, the sin offerings were 
burned in some one particular spot outside the 
city. In that place would be found many uncon- 





sumed remains of the larger bones of the sacrifices, 
especially of the skulls of the victims. Hence the 
place would most appropriately be called Golgotha 
Calvary — The place of a skull. Now it is a fair 
inference from the apostle’s writing, that where 
the typical sin offerings were consumed, in that 
identical place the great antitype himself expired. 

It only remains to inquire if Scripture indicates 
the precise quarter of the compass in which the 
burnt sacrifice was to be slain. This has hitherto 
been most unaccountably overlooked: but in Le- 
viticus, chap. i. v. 11., we read, “ And he shall kill 
it on the side of the altar northward before the 
Lord.” Who will doubt but that our Blessed Lord 
suffered on the north side of Jerusalem? Ifhe did 
not, then in this particular, and in this only, did 
he fail to fulfil to the letter all that was shadowed 
forth in Jewish rites and ceremonies. It is clear, 
too, that the place must have been convenient for 
a large concourse of persons, and that it must 
have been close to a high road. Matt. xxvii. 39., 
“ And they that passed by reviled him, wagging 
their heads.” 

The scene of the Crucifixion, then, must have 
been on the north side of Jerusalem, by the side 
of the road leading to Shechem, or Sychar, now 
Nablous ; a road, then as now, the one great high- 
way leading to the Holy City. 

The sacred spot was probably in a shallow valley 
on the road to Nablous, a short distance beyond 
the Tombs of the Kings. 

The Royal Saviour thus in His death lay very 
near to David, his kingly ancestor. 

I think it will be found that my argument 
throws some light on that difficult conclusion of 
Ezekiel, as in chap. xl. 44., xli. 11., xlii. 1., xlvi. 
19., &e. &e. 

I will not apologise for a paper of such a nature 
as the present ; for if unacceptable, you would not 
have introduced the Query which gave rise to it. 
I do fear, however, that I have somewhat exceeded 
the proper limit, and my excuse shall be that I 
have discussed the most important and interesting 
subject which topography affords. S. Eversuep. 

Brighton. 


THE OLD HUNDREDTH, BY WHOM COMPOSED. 
(2™ §. i. 494.) 


Mr. Latrobe, in his Introduction to the last 
edition of that valuable collection of chorales, the 
Moravian Tune Book (Mallalieu, Hatton Garden, 
1854), says: 


“ That the so-called ‘Old Hundredth’ was really com- 
posed by Claude Goudimel, and was probably unknown 
to Luther and his immediate contemporaries, seems now 
to be generally admitted. Fine as it is, and deservedly a 
favourite, Soy in this country, it will not be less 
valued by British Protestants when they are informed 
that the author was one of the victims of Popish persecu- 
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tion, having perished at Lyons in the Massacre of 
Bartholomew, in the year 1572.” —P. 13. 


And it is added, in a note in p. 14. : 


“ The Rev. W. Havergal, in his Old Church Psalmody, 
states that it was first published in England in Day’s 
Psalter, a.p. 1563. Handel’s belief, to which he alludes, 
that Luther composed the tune, is not a little singular; 
inasmuch as it is found in none of the collections published 
by that great Reformer, and, in point of fact, the melody 
is to this day little known or used in the Lutheran 
Churches.” 

These two facts seem to render the notion that 
Luther composed it quite untenable. 

Goudimel was music-director at Lyons, and 
appears to have been a musical co-adjutor of 
Theodore Beza and Clement Marot in the adap- 
tation of the Psalms to congregational use. The 
tune in question was originally composed, and is 
to this day sung in the Reformed Churches of 
France and Switzerland, not to the 100th, but 
to the 134th psalm (Latrobe's Introd., p. 31.). 

A corrupt version of the latter part of the 
melody is getting into very general use. Assum- 
ing the ke 
thus: D BGAB CA G: but it ought to be, 
DBGACBAG. The latter is the form in 
most, if not in all, of the old collections of psalmody 
in common use, and is adopted in the inaelen 
book. Mr. Latrobe says it “is evidently the 
original one” (Introd., p.31.). I can produce as 
authorities two ancient copies: one from the 
Psalms of the Reformed Churches of France, and 
the other from an old copy of Sternhold and 
Hopkins, in both of which this is the reading found. 

here is another matter connected with the 


St. 


tune, to which perhaps I may be allowed to call | 


attention, and that is the funereal on at which it 
is usually sung. ‘The psalms to which it has been 
specially appropriated, the 100th and 134th, are 


not penitential, but joyful and jubilant; and | 
assuming either that it was, as Mr. Latrobe says, | 


first composed to the latter psalm, or that the 
appropriation was in accordance with some early 
tradition, we may infer that the composer did not 
intend the tune to be sung in a heavy, drawling, 
and doleful manner, as we often hear it now. it 
evidently was not regarded as a mournful or even 
as a grave tune in the time of Tate and Brady : for 
in the “ Directions” annexed to their version, it 
is said that psalms of what we now call long 
metre, “if psalms of praise or cheerfulness, may 
properly be sung as the old 100th psalm.” 

. W. Pures. 

Haverfordwest. 





This tune is not of Lutheran, but Huguenot ori- 


gin; it has been ascribed to Luther, and this mistake | 


to be G, the last strain is often given | 


the Old Hundredth, it is manifest he made it from 
| this tune of Luther; but it was not the work of 
any German, because the tune does not appear 
| in the early editions of Luther's Chorals, nor do 
the Germans themselves ascribe it to Luther. 
Luther's first book appeared in 1519, and I ima- 
gine (I am writing from recollection only) that 
| the Old Hundredth did not appear in Germany 
for nearly forty years after this period. The 
earliest printed copy we know appears with the 
aw of Goudimel, and in the French rhythm, 
| thus: 





-Ilvwvvvlw-e-tle 
Such rhythm is adverse to the supposition of a 
Lutheran origin. Those of your readers who 
may wish to compare Luther's tune with the Old 
Hundredth will find both in Bach’s Choralge- 
| sange (Becker's edition), the former to the hymn 
| “Nun lob mein Seel den Herren,” in pp. 8. 13. 
| 67. 155. and 171.; the latter to the hymn “ Herr 
| Gott dich loben alle wir,” in pp. 164. and 191. 
| The Old Hundredth does not appear in the 
| earliest editions of the Psalter by Sternhold and 
Hopkins. ‘The tunes that therein appear are all 
| of foreign manufacture. The tunes which subse- 
| quently enlarged that collection, and of English 
manufacture, bear the name of some cathedral 
city, or some English town of importance. The 
Old Hundredth, having no English name, is 
clearly a foreign importation, and not the com- 
position of any Anglican organist. It has been 
| ascribed to Dowland, but Dowland was only the 
author of the four-part harmony. The Tudor 
harmonists affixed their names to the “ common 
| tunes,” as they were called, as an announcement 
that they composed the choir harmonies, but they 
| intended no more by such application of the name. 
We exceedingly dislike the tune, and it never would 
| have attained its popularity in England had it not 
been constantly used to the psalm sung at the 
Holy Eucharist ; its application to the Hundredth 
Psalm was a remove, and hence its more general 
adoption as the metrical Jubilate of the Pro- 
| testants in this country. As a jubilate, however, 


it is the most melancholy of all joyful ditties. 
H. J. G. 








| Michael Este in his collection published 1592, 
| ascribes this psalm tune to his contemporary, 

John Dowland ; so that if there is any truth in 
| its French origin, Dowland must have borrowed 


| it. J.C. J. 
| 


NOTES ON REGIMENTS. 
(24 S. i. 422.) 


worn", f 





arose from the circumstance that one of Luther’s | The skull and cross bones on the Lancers’ caps is a 
tunes commences with the same phrase as thatof the | species of rather indifferent rebus. Mr. Macken- 
Old Hundredth. Whoever might have composed | zié WALcorr will find that over the device in ques- 
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tion, which is to be read “ Death;” are the words 
“ Victory or.” I have seen a still more clumsy 
design engraved on the brass traps in gun-stocks 
of a Volunteer Rifle corps of the last century, viz. 
the skull and cross bones followed by the words 
“¢omes swiftly.” W. J. Bernnarp Smita. 


Temple. 





I am told that the 57th regiment, from its 
courage at Albuera, earned the name of “ Die 
Hards;” and the 28th, from their conduct in 
Egypt, received the privilege of wearing the regi- 
mental plate befure and behind the shako; being 
hard pressed by the enemy they presented a double 


face, the word having been given “ Rear rank, | 


right about face!” ‘The 9th were called in the 
Peninsula ‘‘The Holy Boys,” from a sale of 
Bibles which they held. The Duke of Athol’s 
Highlanders carry the significant motto “ Firth, 
forth, and fill the fetters!” (in Gaelic.) 
Mackenzizn Wancort, M.A. 





“The 28th” is the regiment who wear the 
= in front and at the back of their shako. 

think that in Egypt this corps, drawn up 
“two deep,” were charged in front and rear 
by the French cavalry; and the colonel of the 
gallant 28th gave the word “ Rear rank, right 
about face!” “fire a volley!” which sent the 
enemy flying. Upon the Queen's birthday, in- 
spection, arid other gala days, “ the 22nd” wear 
in their caps a sprig of oak, and a branch of the 
same is tied on the colours. ‘The tradition in the 
corps is, that in the retreat after the battle of 
Dettingen, George II. was rescued from imminent 
danger by a company of the regiment. In “The 
23rd Royal Welsh Fusileers,” the officers wear a 
black silk bag with three tails at the back of their 
coats. This is still the custom of the corps, and 
I suppose that the origin is derived from some 
sort of wig. 

I have heard somewhere of “The Sth Fusi- 
leers,” whose plumes ate tipped with red, and who 
were called “ The Bloody Fifth,” that this sobri- 
quet was given in consequence of the men dipping 
their worsted plumes in the enemy's blood at one 
of the Peninsular battles. 

“The 69th” are very proud of their facings, 
which are the true Lincoln green in colour. 

3 CENTURION. 





_“Springers” is the name given to the 62nd re- 
giment. When at the battle of New Orleans a 
regiment considered themselves to be ill-supported, 
the men exclaimed, “ This would not have been 
if the Springers had been here with us.” This 
was told me by a serjeant, who also added, “ We 
did not like the American war : it seemed a cruel 





thing to be killing met speaking our own_lan- 
guage.” TF. 





In the Army and Militia Almanac fot 1856, 
edited by J. Stocqueler, Esq., published by Web- 
ster, 60. Piccadilly, a tabular fice is given of the 
badges, mottoes, facings, &c., together with other 
useful particulars of the cavalry and foot regi- 
ments. ©. Ui.) 





Replies tu Minor Queries. 


Eaton Stannard Barrett: “ Lines on Woman” 
(1* S. viii. 292.) —In Vol. viii. of “N. & Q.” 
several communications were elicited relative to 
the then, as now, almost forgotten Eaton Stan- 
nard Barrett, author of some exquisite “ Lines on 
Woman,” — the heading of all the letters which 
appeared in “ N. & Q.” on the subject. Of these, 
the most interesting was one from Mr. Ropert 
Bett, author of the History of Russia and Ladder 
of Gold; but in regard to the time of Barrett's 
death, no more satisfactory information was elicited 
than that it occurred “many years ago.” Al- 
though the present communication is somewhat 
behind date, yet, to perfect what has already ap- 
peared, and to carry out the main object of “ N. & 
Q.,” the following cutting from a newspaper of 
the year 1821 may be with propriety annexed. 
Is the book in existence which was nearly finished 
at the time of Eaton Stannard Barrett's death, 
and what is the nature of it ? 

“ Died, én the 20th of March, in Glamorganshire, of a 
rapid decline, occasioned by the bursting of a blood vessel, 
Eaton Stannard Barrett, Esq., so well known to the lite- 
rary and political world, as the author of All the Talents, 
The Heroine, &c. &c. There were few gentlemen whose 
private worth gained more esteem, or whose manners 
possessed greater attractions. Ardently pursuing his 
favourite occupations, he had nearly completed a Work, 
of which his unexpected death has deprived the world, 
and which might long since have been finished, had not 
another study divided his time and thoughts.” 


His brother, Richard Barrett, whom Mr. Baru 
referred to as living in 1863, editor of the Dublin 
Pilot, and a fellow-prisoner of O'Connell's, died at 
Dalkey, about eighteen months ago. 

Wici1am Joun Frrz-Parrick. 


Miss Edgeworth (2™ §. i. 383.) —W. J. Firz- 
PATRICK is in error in stating that Miss Edge- 
worth was the daughter of Honora Sneyd: that 
distinguished writer was the child of Mr. Edge- 
worth by his former wife, Miss Elers (see Quart. 
Rev., xxiii. 528.). a. B. 


Spelling of Names (2™ §S., i. 372.)—The spell- 
ing of names sometimes varies in the present day. 





{* Eaton Stannard Barrett’s death is also noticed in the 
Gent, Mag. for April, 1820, p. 377.) . 
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I was acquaitited; many years ago, with an old 
clergyman, the Rev. Warren Brooks, of great re- 
spectability. In the later part of his life he emi- 
grated to Van Diemen’s Land; and there I have 
understood that the old gentleman was in the 
habit of writing himself Brook. a. B. 


Major General Stanwix (2™ S. i. 511.) — Gene- 
ral Stanwix, about whom the Messrs. Coorer 
have put a Query, is surely the person the cir- 
cumstances of whose death gave rise to a remark- 
able case on the question of survivorship. The 
case is reported in the first volume of Sir Wm. 
Blackstone’s Reports, p. 640., and is thus notived 
by Mr. Best, in his book on Presumptions of Law 
and Fact: 


“General Stanwix, in October, 1766, together with hid 
second wife and a daughter by a former marriage, set 
sail in the same vessel from Dublin to England. The 
ship was lost at sea, and no account of the mannef of her 
perishing ever received. Upon this, the maternal uncle 
and next of kin of the daughter claimed the effects of the 
general, on the principle of the civil law, that, where 
parent and child perish together, and the manner of their 
death is unknown, the child must be supposed to have 
survived the parent. Similar claims were, however, put 
forward by the nephew and fiext of kin of General Stan- 
wix, who moved the King’s Bench for 4 mandamus to 
compel the Prerogative Court to grant administration to 
him. The rule for that purpose was, after argument, 
made absolute, on the ground that the question of sur- 
vivorship sought to be established could only arise under 
the Statute of Distributions, and that the nephew, being 
next of kin, was entitled to the adininistration of the 
goods of the deceased. This case i8 clearly no decision as 
to the presumption of survivorship, and the suit is said to 
have been compromised, upon the recommendation of 
Lord Mansfield, who said he knew of no legal principle 
on which he could decide it.” 

D. B. 


6. Pump Court, Temple. 


Translation of Camoens (2™ §. i. 610.) —I can 
tell R. J. that the “ Island” was a translation by 
a now-forgotten author of the name of Thomas 
Wade, many years subsequently known as the 
author of one or two not very successful plays 
produced at Covent Garden Theatre ; of a volume 
of poems (published by Miller, of Henrietta 
Street), with the out-of-the-way title of Mundi et 
Cordis Carmina; of a poem called Prothanasia, 
with Moxon’s name as publisher ; and whose last 


ublication, as far as I have seen, was an essay or | 
+ | 


“lecture,” entitled What does Hamlet mean ?—a 
notice of which I remember having read in The 
Atheneum. I have no recollection of the merits 
of his translation from Camoens, referred to by 
R. J., although I certainly perused it on its ap- 
pearance in the pages of the European —— 
J. Larking : Paper-mark (2™ S. i. 433.) —Your 
correspondent CaartorariLax has not correct! 
fixed the date of this paper-mark. J. Larking’s 
paper-mill is situated in this parish, and was built 





by him between the years [785 and 1790. It has 
long since passed inte other hands; but I can 
assert positively, from information which I pos- 
sess, that no mill of the kind existed here previous 
to that period, nor did J. Larking possess any 
here or elsewhere at any time antecedent to the 
year 1785. If it be material, I can obtain for you 
the date of the exact year in which the mill was 
built; but the information given above will pro- 
bably be sufficient for your purpose. A. 
East Malling, Kent. 


The Rev. Robert Montgomery (2™ §. i. 521.)— 
I for one am obliged to G. for the information 
concerning the name of the father of the gentle< 
man above indicated. Can G., or will Mr. Cat- 


| LING, be good enough to inform mé where he was 


christened? Iam, of course, aware that Weston 
has been mentioned; but which Weston? for there 
are at least a score places so named in the Clerical 
Directory. D. 


York Service Books: — As York books are of 
great rarity, I beg to send you the following note 
as an addition to A. Mr.’s Note in 2" §. i, 489. 
I have a York Hore B. Virg., which, as far as I 
can make out, is unique. The Museum has one 
also, but it does not contain any of the distinctive 
services for York Saints, and consequently not 
the following : 

“De Sancto Ricardo Scrupe Mar. et Conf.” 

“ Alme Ricarde Dei martyr nostri miserere. 

“Ut placeamus ei: fac nos peccata eavere.” 

“'V. Intercede pro nobis Ricarde Beate, ut que salu- 
briter petimus consequamur a te.” 

“Deus qui beatum et electum Martirem tuim Ri- 
cardum praclare patientie titulis in ipso suse mortis arti- 
culo singulariter illustrasti: da nobis famulis tuis ejus 
piis meritis et amore sic in presenti vivere; ut ad eterna 
valeamus gaudia pervenire, per Christam.” 


There was a good staified glass portrait of him 
in York Minster, but I fancy it was destroyed 
by the fire: of this 1 am not Certain. J.C. J. 


Longevity (2™ 8. i: 452.) —The following sta- 
tistics are worth adding to the series of Notes that 
have appeared on longevity : 

“ In 1851 thete were in Lower Cariada, over 100 years 
of age, 38 persons; between 90 atid 100 years, 417; be- 
tween 80 and 90, 3030; between 70 aud 80, 11,084; be- 
tween 60 and 70, 24,095. 

“ In Upper Canada in the same year, there were, over 
100 years of age, 20 persons; between 70 and 80, 7156; 


| betweefi 60 and 70, 20,267.” —Cunada and Her Resources, 


two Prize Essays, by J. Sheridan Hogan and Alexander 


Morris, p. 114. 
on K.P. D.E. 


Lees of Alt Hill, Family of (1* §. xii. 265.) — 
The name is “ Lees,” and not “Lee,” and the 


| “heiress” was Alice, daughter of John Lees and 


Alice Bardsley his wife. ; 
The word “heiress” would induce the sup- 
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position that she was the only child, but such was 
not the fact, as she had a brother, James, who 
succeeded to his father’s property, as Alice did to 
her mother's, the Bardsleys. 

The family of Leese, or Lees, have been resi- 
dent at Alt since 1422, when Thomas de Leghes, 
Adam de Leghes and John de Leghes held lands 
under Sir John Assheton, Bart., at Alt, Nether 
Leghes, and Palden Leghes, Palden being consi- 
dered an abbreviation of Palus Densata, a fen or 
morass. 

I have this information from a carefully-com- 
er pedigree made by a lineal descendant of the 

amily, a physician here; but there does not appear 
to be any connection with the family of Lee of 
Cheshire. 

Jonathan Pickford, Esq., of Macclesfield, was 
the lineal ancestor of Sir Joseph Radcliffe, Bart., 
of Milnes Bridge. R. 

Ashton-under-Lyne. 


Geranium (2™ 8. i. 494.) —I have extracted 
from The Language of Flowers, the following 
significations of the different kinds of geranium 
for the benefit of W. H. P.: — 


“ Scarlet Geranium - 
Ivy, ditto - ~ - 
Nutmeg, ditto - . 
Rose-scented, ditto - 
Silver-leaved, ditto - 


te 


* Comforting.’ 

* Bridal Favour.’ 

* Expected Meeting. 
* Preference.’ 

* Recall.’ ” 


Cuiericvs. | 


Common Place-Books (1" S. xii. 478.; 2™ S. i. 
486.) — When, in the first of the above pages, I 
explained an improvement upon Locke’s method 
of keeping a common-place book, I did not refer 
to the plan which Bratioruecar. CueTHam. sup- 

. I mentioned that the method to which I 
referred first appeared about thirty-five years 
ago; but I should have said upwards of forty, for 
one of my common-place books was kept upon 
this improved plan forty-thgee years ago. What 
I had in my mind was 
place book with a ruled and lettered index, and a 
page or two of directions, explaining also the su- 
perior advantages of this new method. It was 
new atthe time; and if your correspondent will 
turn again to my former communication, he will 
see thut I did not refer to any of the works which 
he mentions, but described a plan very different. 

F.C. H. 

Popular Names of Live-stock (2™ §. i. 416.) — 
The very interesting paper, under the above title, 
does not make mention of éver as a name for the 
boar-pig. I have heard it used by the lower 


classes in Sussex, but very rarely —and usually | 
pronounced Aéaver. The word is evidently de- | 


rived from the German or Saxon éber, a boar; 
the 6 and v being interchangeable. 

Till I made this discovery, I was much puzzled 
respecting the etymology of a not unusual surname 


published as a common- | 


in Sussex, pronounced in our towns Ever-shed, but 

by the country people Ever-sed: it was undoubt- 

edly originally Poers-hed, that is, boar'’s-head. 
SaMvuEL. 

Brighton. 

Glycerine for Naturalists (2 §. i. 412.)—I too 
have been disappointed in glycerine. But if 
I. M. 4. wishes to be successful, let him get the 
article direct from Price’s Candle Company, Vaux- 
hall. Much that is sold under the name is not 
glycerine at all. EseEr. 

Brighton. 


The Ducking Stool (2™ S. i. 490.) — With re- 
ference to the inquiry as to the use of the duck- 
| ing stool since 1738, as a punishment for women, 
| I beg to refer to Mr. Brooke's recent work on 
Liverpool from 1775 to 1800, in which evidence 
| will be found of the use of it in 1779, and perhaps 

still later, by the authority of the magistrates, in 
the House of Correction, which formerly stood 
| upon Mount Pleasant in Liverpool. 

There is yet preserved in the parish church of 
Leominster, in Herefordshire, a moveable ducking 
stool (upon wheels) for women, and the last time 
that it was used was about seventy years ago, to a 
woman of the town named Jane Corran, but often 
called Jenny Pipes. J.R. H. 

Birkenhead, Cheshire. 


Crooked Naves (2S. i. 499.) —It is some- 
| where said, that before our pious ancestors com- 
| menced the construction of a church, the first ray 
| of the rising sun was sedulously watched, and the 
| east end was then so planned as to catch, through 

future ages, the first dawn of that light which 
| blessed and guided their early labours. 
This rule, if not fabulous or universal, may 
| have had some influence on the builders, and oc- 
| casioned that varying now sought to be explained 
| by your correspondents. 
| Few of the ancient churches vary more from 
the apparently established custom than the noble 
cathedral of Antwerp; but there, for some reason 
| probably unexplained, a brazen meridian line is 
| drawn along the pavement: showing at once the 

cardinal points, and the deviation of the building 
| from east to west. 

If such a custom as the one above named ever 

existed, it must have been alike applicable to the 
| enlargement, reconstruction, or the reparation of 
churches ; and from this probability, through the 





| numerous alterations at the east end, Norwich 
cathedral is by no means exempt. 


Henry DAvVENEY. 

Jacob Behmen (1* §S. viii. 13. 246.; ix. 151.; 
2™ S. i. 395. 513.) — While I am as grateful as 
any other of your correspondents can be for au- 
thentic information relative to the Teutonic 


| theosopher and his remarkable writings, I am as 
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indignant as I well can be at the sneer in whith 
your correspondent Anon. has been pleased to in- 
dulge at the expense of our own great Newton. 
After an allusion to Malebranche, in which he is 
said to have drawn his all “ from one small rivulet” 
of Behmen, Anon. tells us, “ Of how many other 
originals (the Italics are his) also may this be 
truly said, from Newton, if not Harvey, to Hah- 
nemann.” Let poor Hahnemann’s reputation be 
left to the care of those who think it worth de- 
fending. I donot. But, I cannot hold my peace 
when I find an anonymous mystic assailing the 
fame of Newton. Newton a borrower from Beh- 
men? ‘The thing is supremely ridiculous. I 
agree with Anon. in saying that “a magic under- 
standing is needful” for the comprehension of 
Behmen. Newton had no magic about his under- 
standing. His was the strong vigorous English 
common sense, and practical as well as theoretical 
English genius. Some evidence, at least, will be 
necessary to convince me that he drew any of his 
Principia from the vapours of the great mystic — 
something more than the ipse dizit of Anon. Let 
that correspondent either make good or retract : 
let him cite from Behmen a statement of the law 
of universal gravitation, or let him sit on the 
stool of repentance for having without evidence 
uttered a sneer at the originality of Newton. 
There is no middle course for a lover of truth. 

C. Mansrietp Ineiesy. 

Birmingham. 


Mayor of London in 1335 (2™ §. i. 353. 483.) 
— In Stow's Survey of London, edited by Strype, 
1720, Reginald at Conduit is stated to have been 
mayor in 1334, and a note by Strype in the margin 
of the entry says: 

“ He served two years and impaired his estate thereby. 
King Edward III. gave him a yearly rent of houses in 


London. J. 8.” 
W. H. W. T. 


Somerset House. 


Parochial Libraries (2% S. i. 459.) —In ad- 
dition to those you have noticed you may insert — 

Parish of Crundal, Kent. (I do not know the 
date.) 

Parish of Elham, Kent, founded by Lee Warly, 
Esq., in 1808. Epwarp Foss. 


Numerous Families (2™ S. i. 469.) — I have not 
access to Thoresby's History of Leeds, and cannot 
therefore ascertain whether he mentions the fol- 
lowing particulars respecting the wife of Mr. 
William Greenhill, cited by Mz. Hacxwoop. 

In a family paper, which must be about 100 
years old, I find Mrs. Greenhill noticed as having 
had thirty-nine children by one husband, all born 
alive and baptized, and all single births, save one. 
The last child was born after his father’s death, 
and lived to be a surgeon, practising in King 
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Street, Bloomsbury, and author of a work on 
Embalming Human Bodies. The family took for 
their crest, in commemoration of this singular fer- 
tility, a gryphon with thirty-nine stars on its wings. 

Sry1ites. 


The following is a verbatim extract from the 
Register of Burials belonging to the parish of St. 
Mary the Pure Virgin, at Marlborough : 

“John Jones (had 31 children born and baptized) 
buried 29 March, 1743.” 

Patonce. 


Melrose Abbey (2™ §. i. 510.) —I have reason 
to think that no estimate was ever given for the 
restoration of the Abbey of Melrose. A few years 
since, the Duke of Buccleuch being anxious to 
promote the ereetion of a church for the Episco- 
palians of the neighbourhood, I considered whether 
it might not be possible to restore one of the aisles 
of the abbey church instead. The scheme was 
however wisely abandoned, and I designed the 
present small church, which was erected by sub- 
scription, his grace contributing largely, as well 
as giving the ground. Bens. Firrer. 


English Translation of Aristotle's “ Organon” 
(2 S. ii. 12.) — The only translation of Aris- 
totle’s Organon (excepting Taylor's, which is 
worthless) is published in Bohn’s Classical Library. 
The translator, Mr. O. F. Owen, is said to have 
done his work well; and by his illustrations from 
Whately and other logicians, has rendered the 
book interesting, even to those who do not want 
to “take it up.” B. S. W. 


The Tune the Cow died of (2™ S. i. 375. 500.) — 
I see no casus mortis in either of the versions 
given; but the following, which is as common as 
either, would explain the catastrophe well enough : 
“ There was an old man, and he had an old cow, 
And he had no fodder to give her, 
So he took up his fiddle, and played her this tune, 
* Consider, good cow, consider, 
This isn’t the time for grass to grow, 
Consider, good cow, consider.’ ” 


Probably by “ the tune the cow died of” was ori- 
ginally meant a satirical reference to a good 
reason being no sufficient substitute for a good 
dinner. M. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Although the words “Printed for P ivate Circulation 
only ” on a title-page may well serve to protect from un- 
friendly criticism the work so inscribed, they surely may, 
without impropriety, be passed over unnoticed when they 
appear in front of a volume of unquestionable value and 
importance. Such is the goodly quarto, for a copy of 
which we are indebted to the courtesy of the distin- 
guished nobleman under whose auspices it has been pro- 
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duced, entitled Descriptive Gat of a Cabinet of 
Roman Family Coins belonging to His Grace the Duke of 
Northumberland, K.G., oan Admiral William Henry 
Smyth, K-S.F., D.C i &c. There are few socie- 
ties for the advancement of po which cannot bear 
witness to the good taste and liberality with which the 
Duke of Northumberland promotes that important study: 
and no one who knows the Duke can doubt the readiness 
with which he accepted the suggestion made by Admiral 
Smyth, that the several cabinets of coins and medals 
which had been in the possession of the Northumberland 
family for many years should be carefully examined and 
arranged by him. But the gallant Admiral has done 
more than this. He has not only carefully examined, 
classified, and arranged the Northumberland Collection ; 
but he has given in the work which has called forth 
these remarks — and which is a Catalogue of the Roman 
Consular and Family Coins in the Collection — a volume 
replete with learning — not only full of elucidation of 
history, chronology, and geography generally, but par- 
ticularly illustrative of the constitutional divisions of the 
Roman people. Of the 160 families here treated of, 14 
were pure patricians, 26 patrician with plebeian branches, 
7 equestrian, 91 plebeian, and 22 whose order and rank 
are uncertain. Those who know how various are the 
acquirements of Admiral Smyth, and the fund of humour 
with which his learning is seasoned and set off, will 
readily understand that this Catalogue is amusing as well 
as instructive; and as readily believe that we are not 

uilty of any exaggeration when we pronounce this 
om Mad volume to be alike creditable to the scholar- 
ship of Admiral Smyth and the liberality of the Duke of 
Northumberland. 

We have good news for the lovers of gossip. A new 
edition of the Letters of Horace Walpole is announced, in 
which the various letters of the different collections, 
which now occupy fourteen yolumes, are to be incor- 
porated into one series—in eight. Now, therefore, is 
the time for those who have Notes to make, or Queries 
which they wish solved, with reference to the men, 
manners, or events touched upon by this Prince of Letter 
Writers, to let us have them. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, with which the name of 
Nichols has been so long and so honourably connected, 
has passed into other hands, —-the “ great age of the one, 
and the want of health of the other proprietor,” being the 
cause of the change. It is now published by Mr. Parker 
of Oxford; and we can scarcely doubt that, under his 
management, its character as an antiquarian and his- 
torical Magazine will be fully sustained. The opening 
number is certainly a very good one. 


Booxs Recetven.— The Herd-Boy. A Fairy Tale 
Sor Christmas Tyde. From the Swedish of Upland. This 
pleasant versification of a Swedish Legend has, in addi- 
tion to its own interests, the merit of being so told as to 
make the young persons for whom it has been written fa- 
miliar with some of the good old English words and 
phrases which are to be found in the language of our 
Prayer Book and Psalter, the authorised version of the 
Bible, &c.; and, with this view, notes have been added 
in the hopes of awakening in them a desire to understand 
thoroughly the English language. 

The English Bible, containing the Old and New Testa- 
ments according to the Authorised Version, new ly divided 
into Paragraphs. Part X., 8. Mark iii. to S. Luke xii. 
We haye so often spoken favourably of this new arrange- 
ment of our noble Authorised Version, that we ms ny con- 
tent ourselves with simply recording the publication of 
this further portion of it. 

The Dramatic Works of William Shakes 
Text carefully revised, with Notes by Samuel 


are, The 
‘eller Singer, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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F#.A., &c., Vol. VII, This new volume of Mr. Singer’s 
valuable edition contains King Henry VIII, Troilus and 
Cressida, and Coriolanus. 

The Boundaries of Man’s Knowledge. A Lecture de- 
livered to the Literary Institutions of Bedford and Woburn 
by William White, Principal Door-Keeper of the House of 
Commons. A very sensible well-written Lecture, showing 
considerable reading and much reflection. 

History of the Parliamentary Representation of Preston 
during the last Hundred Years. By William Dobson, 
This narrative, originally prepared for publication in the 
Preston Chronicle, is very creditable to the compiler. It 
would be well if the history of every constituency were 
produced in the same form, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Srnver’s Cranmer. Vol. III. 

Tus Praver Book acconpine TO THE TEXT OF THE 
Vol. IIL. 

‘reto on tar Cavarcn. The last Vol. — These three published by the 
Ecclesiastical History Society. 

Goopaven’s Gentteman's Lipnany Manvat. 


Searep Booxs. 


*«® Letters, stating partis ulars and lowest price, carriage free, to he 
sent to Massas. Brix & Datox, Publishers of * NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” “hy Fleet Street. 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
esses are giyen for that purpose ; 


Bre. Witson's Wonxs. Vol. IV. 
Corertpor’s Broonarara. Vol. I. 
Coxsaivos'’s Lecrunes on Daamarisrs. 
Suaxsrzang. (Diamond.) Vol. V. 
Faienpsaie's Orrenino. 1837. 
Carrinoton's Poems. 2 Vols. 
Narrer’s Pentnsctan Was. Vol. VI. 
Pgacocn's Inreonat Carcuncs. 2 Vols. 
Korrman’s Dictionary or Merc >. 
Aatus’ Poceer Mac. Vols. Ill. & I 


Wanted by Thomas Millard, ialitinn 70. Newgate Street. 


8vo. 


"Vol, I. 


Hornatu Orrra. Vol. a. on: Pine, 1733. Boards. 


Rerroseective Review. . 13. 25. and all after. 


Wanted by Thomas Ay Stevenson, Bookseller, & 87. Princes Street, 
Edinburgh. 


8vo. 


Saasspeans. Trade Edition. 10 Vols. I8mo. Large 
paper. Yol. 


Sarcapar Macazine, ww Pants 
Gaittranzer $ SAPPHO, IN THE ORIGINAL. 


Wanted by Charles F. Blackburn, Bookseller, Leamington. 


By Steevens. 
I. 1823. 


Aatices ta Correspondents, 


We have been compelled by want of space to postpone until next week 
many articles of considerable interest. 

Inpex to Finsr Vou. or Szeconp Series. This is at press, and will be 
published on Saturday next. 


Paesrer Joun. 


Has our Correspondent, C. plagerene Tomase, cup 
sulted the two articles on this subject in our \st 8. vii. 502. - 186. 


Ernrara.—2nd 8, i. “@ allandas, "read “ Cal- 


518, col. 2. 1, 33, for 
lander." 7 

Inpex ro tHe Finsr Senies. As this is now published, and the im- 
pression is a limited one, such of our readers as desire copies would do 
well to intimate their wish to their respective booksellers without delay. 
Our publishers, Messas. Bett & Datov, will forward copies by post on 
receipt ofa Post Office Order for Five Shilsings. 


“Nores ano Queries" is published at noon on Friday, so that the 
Country Booksellers may receive Copies in that night's parcels, and 
deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 


“ Nores axp Quvenriszs” is also issued in Monthly Parts, for the con- 
venience of those who may either have a di ficulty in procuring the un- 
stamped weekly Numbers, or prefer receiving it monthly. W hile parties 
resident in the country or abroad, who may be desirous of receiving the 
weekly Numbers, may have stamred copies forwarded direct from the 
Publisher, The subscription for the stamped edition of “ Norss arp 
Qoenies”™ (inc ae a bY ry copious Index) is eleven shillings and four- 
pence for six months, which may be paid by Post Office Order, drawn in 
Favour of the Publisher, Ma. Gzonoz Bru, No. 186 Plect Street. 





